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MATERIAL SHORTAGES: ALUMINUM 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 26, 1951 


Unitep STATES SENAT! 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BDI \ 
We f 

I*} f pursuant adypournnien i 
SS l Oot! Se! Office Buildin th Ho } 
spurkm ena 1a prestding 

r Senato Sparkman, ©O’Conor, ¢ H 
lt nad He ksol 

Che ¢ IRM La th omn er om ( «| 

Our hearing this morning has to do with the avatlabi 
availabilits of aluminum Wi are gind to have all o ) 
with u 

Our first witness is Mr. Bell. Director of the Light \f , on 


oft the N 5 t] mal Produ tion Luthor 
We have a rather long list of witnesses. We have a schedul 


’ ‘ 

worked out here that would run us until 1 o’clock; but, in order to do 
that, we have to observe a rather close schedule o1 
We don’t want to cut anv of them short | simply offer t 1 of 
CAUTION members of the committee 

\i Bell. we are clad to have vor ith You | 
Sti | Wiers nd? 

Nh B Yes: I we i| like to read it 

| eC} Lr iit { 


STATEMENT OF NIGEL H. BELL, DIRECTOR OF THE LIGHT METALS 
DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


Nii Br Nha ( hairman and members Ol Lie Ol} 
nam Nigel H. Bell, and Lam director of the Light M 1) ) 
of the National Production Authority 1 am on an indefi 
absence from Sterling Windows, Inc., 369 Lexington Ay X ( 
York City, which company I have served as vice presid 
of sales for the last 34% years 

Immediately prior to that, | was a special assistant to 1 nl 


trator of the War Assets Administration, chiefly in matters pertaining 
to aluminum, and this succeeded a similar position in the Surplus 
} 
la 


Property Administration. In the latter connection, I was clo ISSO 


ciated in the preparation of the report to Congress on alumin 


and facilities sefore that, and for approximatel, vears held 


everal positions in the Aluminum and Magnesium Divisio: the 
War Production Board, finally as Director of the Divisio: \*} S 
the background upon which I was called to assume pn resent 


responsibilities 
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It is an unfortunate fact that the present primary capacity of our 
reduction plants is inadequate to fulfill all the defense requirements as 
they are told to us and at the same time satisfy all the demand of the 
civilian economy. Every present facility is being operated at full 
capacity, and reactivation of idle pot lines is moving forward with all 
expedition. Plans are well advanced toward the development of new 
capacity which will very substantially increase production. This 
will be a gradual expansion, and its full effect will not be attained until 
the latter part of 1952 or possibly in 1953. 

\feantime we are laced with the task of making certain that all 


defense requirements and ere essential needs are adequately 
supple The problem is to do this with the least impairment to 
essentia ilian operation, particularly in relation to small-business 


enterprises. In ge to do this, we carefully surveyed the _— ntial 
supply of aluminum, including primary and secondary metal, together 
estimated scenes Against this we applied the defense require- 
ments as related to us and determined the balance that can safely be 
permitted for other than defense needs. On such a predication we 
issued, on November 13, Order M-—7, which established a base period 
ainst which a percentage civilian use was authorized. This order 
permitted a use by weight of aluminum of 100 percent during De- 
cember 1950, and 65 percent during the first calendar quarter of 1951 
of the average monthly use of aluminum during the base period 
January 1 to June 30, axe 
Through a continuing evaluation of all the variable factors in the 
aluminum supply situation, we were able to determine, however, 
that it would be possible to lessen the immediate impact on industry 
id particularly on small business while still meeting defense needs. 
Accordme!)y s month before the proposed reduction to 65 percent 
of ise-period use would have become effective on January Ist we 
nounce, on December 1, 1950, that civilian usage 
vould be permitted during the first quarter at SO percent, 75 percent, 
vercent, respectively, for January, February, and March. 
order, as to all our orders, allows for application for adjust- 
ment by any person for reason of hardship, or against him whom its 
enforcement would not be in the interest of the national defense or 
he publhe interest On this premise a number of requests for 
were filed with the NPA, In order to lessen interference 
h civilian production and upon the recognition that m many 
=pecified base period could not be justly applied in every 
ied two directions to the order. The first permitted aly 
person suffering undue hardship through the use of the period January 
tO -huTie 0, 1950, as a base to establish his use for December 1950 
o determine 3 slhaniadies base period which would permit him to 
operate equ tably under the order. 
‘| second direction extended the effect of this adjustment into 
rst qua baad hie weer 
Pine directions were appropriate because the number of requests 
seemed to present a common problem and as the 
r applied whether or not applications had been filed, we be- 
1 tl ese actions minimized the number of potential applicants 
for adjus and enabled many small businesses to continue a 


reaso! ey peration 
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A number of applications for adjustment have been received since 
the issuance of the original order and many that were not automati- 
cally resolved by these directions have been adjusted individually, 
and in many cases by personal discussion with the applicants. Most 
careful attention has been given to the special problems of small busi- 
ness in the industry, and the advice of our Office of Small Business 
has been sought and utilized on many occasions. 

On January 12, we issued an Order M-—22 to become effective im- 
mediately and designed to regulate the segregation and distribution 
of aluminum scrap, in order to conserve aluminum and other critical 
alloving elements, such as copper, magnesium, and zinc. We have 
since modified the effective date to March 1, in order to give many 
small concerns the opportunity to make necessary adjustments. In 
the interim, we intend to consult further with as many segments of 
industry as possible. Upon these discussions will evolve facts which 
will determine what further modification may be necessary to perfect 
the regulation in every respect. 

In order to make certain that ascendant requirements for national 


defense, including stockpile, are supplied and to assure that ther il] 
be no interference in the supply for essential defense-supporting prod 
lcts, it may be necessary to impose further restrictions. We now 
have under consideration an order which will prohibit the u of 


aluminum in certain nonessential items 
The preparation of such a list is not the jurisdiction of any oné 
individual and the decision concerning individual products will result 


from careful review and consideration by the various products d 


sions of NPA and will be scrutinized by the several comn 
respon ible for such review 

This, briefly, is the situation as I see it today 

Che CHarrMan. Thank vou, Mr. Bell 


Senator Gillette? 


Senator Giuterre. Just one very brief question: In your survey of 

ipply, vou spoke of primary and secondary metal By “secondary 
do vou mean scrap metal? 

Mir. BeLu. Yes 

Senator Toppy Have vou made an investigation as to the extent 


of the reduction which would result from this defense order? 


\Ir. Beti. Yes; we have made a survey 


Senator Tornty. The one vou are to issue in the near future 
Mir. Beni. That survey is not conducted by me individually 
Senator Toney. Will vou have that before vou, before it is put into 
; 
effect 


Mr. Bett. Yes; I will 
Senator Toney. Presuming it went into effect tomorrow morning 


wouldn’t it be possible to lessen the blow to small industries to see 


that these small industries get part of the defense orders, and the 


necessary aluminum to fabricate them, instead of giving it all to the 
) 
aree units 
\Ir. Bevtu. There is no intention to give it all to large unit 
Senator Tospry. Will vou have the burden upon vour hear 
that the little Industries are cushioned as m ich as poss ble n wu 
application of these things? 
Mr. Beuu. I certainly shall, sir. My whole position has been 


of verv practical approach. I have been very much concerned with 


I 
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the gap that might exist between such restrictions and regulations, 
and the impact of the defense requirements; and everything that I can 
do personally, by conversation with people that were indifferent, has 
been with the primary thought in mind of tiding over that situation. 

Senator Tosry. The official arbitrariness can be softened into a 
kindly, understanding, and sympathetic interest, if there is the will 
to do it 

Mr. Beit. We have tried to do that most effectively 

Senator Toney. I wouldn’t for a minute think you hadn't, sir 
Mir. Beit. We have had hundreds of people come in, and the strange 
ne is this: that while they realize the difficulty that they have been 


} 


put in, they have been most appreciative ol the facts L have eiven them 


as to what may be in the future for them 

Senatol To EY Yo and | KHOW that im the la t war they came 

I ( rice ont | 1 So 10! hy il ls ya te dow! with Lima 
rhé th rneal (] th Wen up to hendauarters and put thre 
ens thy } 1) i 1) Lreatmet! Tha s the law 
Ta yd 

I} rhe r\ »uUS W 1 prepyUcIces hye irta Inst overnment 
VW I » 4 ) that thin bna have ! nae! 
c 1g ( i it ! bike l I I Ca 

\ Bi oO i ior s 1} Lituace 

SOT ( | ) Yo that ditty Lhe (Glad @XISt 

\T) Pin \  ¢ , 

Senator Tospry. You give some men authorits and give them a job 
and they are tral sform« Loverni ht the \ hecome n superbeing and 
how the e to dish it ou 

\ B SOT 1} 1¢ th othe side of the ence 

y ‘ ? oS = 17 li te) . 

Pel rs I Ye | kno I} Fellow who wa round 
000 »ywho had thr Swi HH 1") om long vou 
i a thats Ves I nem t that spel inn thre rhe | ind ther 
\ es pre du ( Yr On hil ‘ U! 

\I B Wi i liti ¢ ! i ( on ind | 

I re {| NPA ! cle ) 0 rig tio! ma nae 
standing of t! roblems that a ed by th 

> tor To | : mu oh nd | am glad | had this 

\Ir. | | npr the oppo ~ { 

Ih) ( HAI \1 sen ) by ari 301} 

™ ELENDRICKSON Vii Bell, what percen of the available 

qd, not merely estimat ,Iis being needed by the military 
agence ol Government 

\ir. Bett. May I check with counsel on that? That may be 
res ted mtormation 

yould | very h ippy to make that information available to the 
committe In writing, or in ¢ cutive Session 

Senator Henprickson. | would appreciate that very much, si 
Than ou 

The ( HAIRMAN Nha bY i]. do vou know ot an\ production schedule 
set up by any agency vet that justifies withdrawal of the complete 
aluminum supply from civilian use? 


Mr. Beui Do you mind 1 ‘peating that question? 
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The CuatrMan. Do you know of any production schedule set up 
by any agency that justifies withdrawal at once of the complete 
aluminum supply from civilian use? 

Mr. Beuu. | know of the existence of such tabulations, yes; but | 
will not be complete withdrawal of civilian use—it will be withdrawal 
from nonessential production, as the items may be determined 

There certainly will be permitted essential civilian use 

The CHarrMan. Who will make the determination as to what 
the essential and nonessential uses? 

Nii Bru As far as the National Production Authority is co 
cerned, the first decision and review would come from our product 
divisions, depending on the end use item that is being considered, and 
then that is studied by varving committees, finally going up to, I 
think they call it the Priorities Adminstration, or committee, which 
San interagency committee, lor review 


he CHarrMan. Is the industry—do vou have an industry com 
mittee that this matter is discussed with? 

Mir. Beti. The product division has been conducting hearings wit! 

rious industry committees; ve 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bell, will you be able to remain here to hear 
the other witnesses; would your time-table permit that? 


Mer SELL. | would he clad to do It, sir 

The CHarrMan. | think if we have the same experience we had 
last week with some of the processors and jobbers—I think it would 
be very helpful 

Mr. Betu. I would be glad to 

The CuarrMan. Thank vou very much for coming, and if y 
stay we would appreciate it 


Mir. Rov Richards. president of the Southwire Co.. C; Ollton, ¢ 
We are glad to have vou with us, Mr. Richards Do you hay 
t r 


prepared statement 
Mr. Rrewarps. I do have; ves, sit 
Ihe (CHAIRMAN. Go right ahead, Mr Ri hards 


STATEMENT OF ROY RICHARDS, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHWIRE 
CO., OF CARROLLTON, GA. 


Mir. Ricuarps. | am Roy Richards, president of the So 
cO:, ‘arrollton, Ga f will make my ease as brief as possi! 
he Southwire Co. was formed early his year a Dé 
facturing copper and aluminum wire and cable mm April and May 
We serve utilities, transmission contractors, municipal 
other pepple in the electrical industry We are thi only manuiactu 


| 


ol electrical conductors in the State of Creorg 1a 


(Aluminum rod orders were placed in March and April of this veal 
\luminum rod orders were placed with Alcoa on the strength « 


favorable past association with that company and the ales effo 
of their Atlanta office 

As soon as aluminum became critical our pply Wis 
Orders for the balance of the vear previo isly confirmed were vo 


; 
Certain it IS Ineonsistent with our over-all mat 2 ePCcul ( 


have a new small industry, with our potent threatened with com- 
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plete shut-down. We recognize that defense orders must take 
priority. However, we do feel that our company is entitled to a 
share of the aluminum rod comparable to other wire and cable com- 
panies. We do not feel that it is just for our company to operate on 
a twelve percent capacity when other fabricators, including Alcoa’s 
own wire facilities, are operating at 50 to 60 percent of capacity. 
Our breakeven pomt is somewhere between 40 and 50 percent of 
capacity, and we are now operating at around 12 percent, so you see 
that we are operating considerably in the red. We have been doing 
that since July 

We trust that this body will see fit to give us, by directive if 
necessary, an allocation that will enable us to operate on a survival 
ft vel 

You will appreciate that ou 


ir company was being formed early in 
this past vear and does not have a historical pattern on which to 


draw an allocation, and we were absolutely ul the merey ol] the big 
companies when it came to an allocation program, and that is the 
} ] 

i 


reason that we appeal to this body 


The Cuarrman. Thank vou, Mr. Richards. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Grnterre. No questions, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Henprickson. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. It seems to me that certainly the statement you 
make is a good one, and the plea that you make ts justified 
Your line of business, you think, is surely included in essential 
products? 

Mr. RicuHarps. Y¢ Si] That is the tvpe of product we manu- 

The CHarmman. Is that used in buildings, or what 

Mr. Rrewarps. This is primarily in electrical distribution and 


transmission work. This is the only bare hard-drawn wire and 
cable. This company has no other sources of income. We only 
manufacture copper and aluminum cable. IL might add that our 


copper supply is in the same position as aluminum, 
Senator Tosry. Who are your customers; who do you sell to? 


Mr. Rresarpbs. Our customers are the utilities in the South, the 


power companies, the municipalities, REA, and other people in the 
distribution of ( lectrie 
Senator Toney. And that is essential in the distribution of electric? 
Mir. Rrewarps. It is; ves, sir. 1 think it has been exempt 


Senator Torry. Supposing you are shut down by this ruling and 
ao not operate Who (res the business? 
‘ir. Ricuarps. The bigger companies get the business 

Senator Torry. And, therefore, the net result is that a little com- 
pany is crucified and put out of business, while the bigger ones are 
i pDieover than before? 

Mr. Riewarps. That is right, their business is operating at 50, 
60, and even 70 percent of Capacity 

Senator Toney. And you are penalized, because you are new? 

‘hat 


Mr. Rienarps. 7 Is neht 

Senator Gitterre. How many employees? 

Mr. Ricuarps. We have about 30 employees at the present time 
operating on 12 percent of capacity. 


Senator Gittetre. Before the cut-back, about how many? 
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Mr. Ricuarps. About the same We should have a hundred em- 
ployees if we could operate at 50 or 60 percent of capacity 
The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Richards. 
[r. Alex Andrews, Consolidated Venetian Blind Co Houston 
Tex 


STATEMENT OF ALEX ANDREWS, VICE PRESIDENT OF CONSOLI- 
DATED VENETIAN BLIND CO., HOUSTON, TEX 


Mr. ANprEews. My name is Alex Andrews, vice presid 
Consolidated Venetian Blind Co., of Houston, Tex 
eel 


\bout 3 weeks ago we were informed through trade ch: 


minum-conservation order was imminent, which would pro! the 
ise Of aluminum ina list of some 287 items, including ve 
Anticipatin the effects of sueh an orde Ipon che 
particular upon our company, we took immediate steps to 
the fare ‘To obtain this information, we found re 
\\ Hhinetor \\ pent da\ CK lr I tio 
he Departi t of Commerce, NPA ! e oN y D 


At the Department of Commerce we called on the Burea rf | 
Information At NPA, we visited the Acting Dir 4 he C 
sume! Products 1) Vision At. the Small inh yt 
Office of Industry and Commerce; the Division of M 
Equipment Assistance; the section head handling venetian b 
bristles, and ceramics: the Industrial Operations Bi 
Director of [1 rht Metals 

At the Navv Department we visited the off yf Si B 
the Bureaus of Supply and Accounts, Aeronautics, and Or 

After we felt that we had exhaust 
mation, we returned to our place of 
coordim iting and assimilating the facts and ormat 


in Washineton, we wrote a letter to Mr. Thomas W. |] h 


Acting Director. Consumer Goods. Industry Op 
NPA, reciting our cause from which | quote as follo vs 
1. We are one p-ranking venetian blind manufa 
t count he lar t the Sout produce onl slur 
a 1 ( é ( ) 
2 () i ! } , : 
. Oo Al] ; , 
i ( ( l ) ul in ) i 4 
our p due ion, W ¥ e not , . 
reate a ¢ rl nator situa ) | 
We yuld be the onl large liact é ‘ } 
the market We cannot obtain steel und he 1} ; te y 
tio as e have no bas eriod wit el suy yur ¢ 
steel and can continue operating: w vould lose t ma ‘ a 
lefinitely discriminatior 
b) The over-all annua ‘ ' by . 
‘ \ nied | \ 4 I \ \ 1 ) i 
r less than 10 percent of the tota f 215,000 t 
i » ou CANE fl lift T t ( s A i Unt 
Hil } i herefor our rec rement of alu ] 17 
i ( ‘ } ‘ 
‘ im W satisfactoniv with und ti element 
c We employ 185 people, have an investment of over $750.000 
the idling of which would eause bankruptcy 


erved in the war effort to idle these facilities and bankr 
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1. ‘The following suggestions are offered to solve our problem 
a) As we are a hardship case because we serve the Gulf coast area where other 
materials will not withstand climatic conditions, permit us to make blinds for all 
types of installations, including war plants, industrial, commercial, educational, 
institutions and housing Contrary to some misconceptions, more than 90 
percent of all venetian blinds produced go into housing 
Alte ive (1) Do not include venetian blinds in the order and after a 
reasonable period (4 to 6 months) evs situation again Meanwhile, 
under M 7 bstantial quantity ft will be cor served for the war 
effor 
\lternative (2) Make provision for a user, similar to one in our eireum 
stances, to continue under M 7, provided user also engages seriously in defense 
v producing venetian blind 
l regoing if acted upon favorably will keep our organization together, 
make f perienee, ability and know-how available for defense work 
and ahoOw {Tic { ill ce se tracts a d to eone rrenti 
pr . ited qual I of ve ian blinds while doing defense work 
‘ \ r fae i is att d We are now in the process of securing 
ar work, and a casual inspection of the attached list will enable vou to visualize 
the portance of utilizing these facilities in the war effort which, otherwise, if 
prevented from doing so, we would be put out of business and be unable to make 
a contr { in taxes or to the defense effort, because ur assets would be 
( pat 
‘ pr ‘ Sa vi aan ppreciated 


We have not as vet received a reply to this letter; meanwhile, we 
have submitted two quotations on prime contracts and have received 
blueprints on several more. Last week we filed the 
¢ forms to be placed on the bidders list at Wright 

} 


Field, Dayvton, Ohio In an effort to get subcontracts, we are negotiat- 


ing ne | onsolidated \ uiler \ ircraft ('o of Kort Wok th, ae. 





and other prime contractors in this area. In other words, we are 
resol yt ili avenues open to us to obtain def hse work We 
are hopef if vetting war contracts, but we are fearful that considera 
ble tu perhaps 4 to 6 months will elapse before we are successful 


‘ 1] ] { ‘ ‘> 1; ] 
in col oO! we re spectiully plead that our situation, as outimed 


I r above quot d. be vriven prompt and favorable considera- 
t I a hi this entire problem be O1y en due and deliberate considera- 
tion befo ny further steps are taken to put us out of business and 


immohil ir facilities, equipment, and experience by prohibiting the 





{LON ] > | y B ; kD 
f] on 8, Tex 
tt I I ) ratior i ) ip el wa facilitic s 
} ¥ re ’ , losu 
I ( ‘ ‘ 5 we un offer production and engineering 
ex} is | C1 wed profitabl I e of the most competitive 
mat ia rt l SSCS In the mantry We are manufacturing venetian blinds, 
which ce t of 69 separate parts of steel, aluminum, wood, fabrics, and plastics 
VW ¢ 1 ‘ il ) mero roce es, and still main- 
t enat ) mMpexLCiviy lv to fir Ssucn @s Sea , Roebuck 
In i 1200 mile iwa 
W re i 1 exhaust fans u » 48 inches liameter 
I Sou rn Stat 
Ou er ive had a varied experience in metal stamping, fabricating, 
baked-or t ind asst ly We are accustomed to producing quality work- 
i i re ifraid lose tolerance 
V“ ( ip to 14 gage easily aluminum much heavier 
\ ( I strip continuous reducing rolling mill in the Southwest. 
We a i 1 both aluminum and steel 
Sit 1 day's product in our present plant involves the assembly and packag- 
i OV O00 separate part e fe ul ilified in handling materials 
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Tool room inspection equipment 
set Hoke gage blocks 
comparator: Miscellaneous inspection plates, height gages, straight edges, 
prec ls ay evels c 
Heat tre ng equipm« 
I ctrie furnac 
plete Devilbiss spr bor 8 | vide with water wash and 1 —_ 
rg etectrostat painting set-up th convevorized baking oven 
itomatic cleaning, alodizing, painting nd baking lines for 
StLTIp 
por degreaser 42 by 72 by 60 ing 
rip cleanil id phosphating yrepal ) 3 for painting 
1] 
OOO pe 1 4 4 1 I rui¢ 
2? 500 pe 1 Hivste i 1¢ 
( jar tra rand trailers 
N erous skids, dollies, « vors, bir nN casters 
A ar und supportir juipment 
NX vevo 
lrackage to all loading points 
scaies, air compressors, etc 
75.000 square feet factory area, permanent buildings 
100,000 square feet land area available for expansion 
Other equipment—open and available in our immediate area 
ll tvpes foundry, steel, cast iron, brass, aluminum 
| types plating 


| types screw machine, multimatic, ete 
| types grinding 
, ‘ 


ll types heat treating 





PP,» 


The CuHarrman. Thank vou, Mr. Andrews 
enator TOBE What was the date of the letter you wrote to Mr. 


Delahanty 


\M[r. ANprEws. It was about December 10 or 11 

Senator Toney. And, to date, January 26, you haven't had a reply? 
fr. ANpDREws. That is right 

Senator Torry. Have vou followed it up and asked why not? 

Nir ANDRI Ws No. sir: we have nol 

Senator Torry. I hope you won't go back to the South where you 
e from and feel that is typical of the way Government answers 
respondence 

\ir. Anprews. We realize that they are busy We also realize 

we have to have some action and attention given to our problems 


order that we might remain alive 
S tor Tosry. And know where vou stand 
\{r. ANDREWS That is correct 


Senator Toney. You wouldn’t have objection to this committee 
* Mir. Delahanty and asking why your letter hasn't been an 


* ] ) 
A advo 


4 sews. No. sir: | wouldn’t 


— - ’ } 

Senator Torry. We will try to t an answer today 

‘Yr . ‘ , 7 | . 

The ¢ man. Mr. Andrews, don’t quite follow your date in 
st nt You start off your statement saving about 3 weeks 


i 


1 } } 1 , . 
this order was to be issued You came to 
} { alot +} 
. No 1 vet suc] ntormation as vou coulda vynha then Vou 
\ t ‘ el hr eeks ago vould have 
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The CHarrMAN. How could you have written a letter sooner? 

Mr. ANprews. I was here on New Year’s Day, and I made my 
visits on the second day of January, and I returned to Houston on 
Friday night and we got our letter off on the following Monday or 
Tuesday. 

The CHArRMAN. You meant January 11 instead of December 11. 

Mr. ANprews. That is right. I didn’t mean to say “December 

The CHAIRMAN. So, it was about 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

The CHarrMaANn. Senator Hendrickson? 

Senator Henprickson. I have no questions. 

The CHarrMan. What effect will this proposed order have to the 
venetian-blind industry? Do you consider the venetian-blind indus 
try as coming within the definition of essential production? 

Mr. Anprews. | believe that venetian blinds can be dispensed 
with, together with thousands of other articles. As far as our par- 
ticular business is concerned, it is very essential to us. We feel that 
we have an important position and part to play in the defense effort; 
and, if we aren’t given a chance to perform, then the very purpose 
of trying to mobilize this country is being defeated. 

The CuarrMan. I know, but you say you have a part to play in the 
defense effort. Would it be to continue to make venetian blinds? 

Mr. ANprews. To continue until such time as we are able to convert 
into war work. 

The CHarrMan. In other words, your plant is capable of conversion? 

Mr. ANprews. That is correct. 

The CHairnMAN. Are you trying to get any orders? 

Mr. ANpDREWs. Yes; we are. We have prepared a very fine bro- 
chure. Lhave the proofs with me here today. The brochure is in the 
printer’s hands at this moment, and we have quite a bit of equipment; 
we are qualified; we have a good engineering staff. We have our 
own machine and die shop, and we can do a lot of work, but we can- 
not utilize these facilities if we are put out of business, and this order 
will put us out of business. 

The CHatrMAN. And I suppose, too, if you have got to drag over a 
period of 6 months while waiting for orders, you will be up against 
It? 

Mr. ANprews. Yes; we will. We will not be able to retain out 
organization, and utilize these facilities for that reason. 

The CuarrMan. What will happen to your trained manpower dur 
ing that period of time? 

Mr. ANpbrEws. They would go elsewhere; we would lose them. We 
would lose our organization. 

The CuHarrmMan. In other words, your organization would be 
disrupted? 

Mr. Anprews. That ts right 

Senator GILLETTE. One question 

| understood you to say that there is no competition in your area 
for your particular type of venetian blind. 

Mr. Anprews. There is not any among our five principal competi- 
tors; that is right, sir. 

Senator GitLterre. Then, if it were necessary for you to stop 
manufacture, there is no other source that could come in as a competi- 
tor and take over your market? 
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Mr. Anprews. That is not quite true for the reason that the five 
principal competitors make for the most part blinds of steel, and they 
would come into that market, which we would lose if we were not able 
to serve it. We have been in business 28 years. 

Senator GiLtterre. Not those that use aluminum. It would be 
venetian blinds manufactured of some other material? 

Mr. ANprREws. That is right 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Andrews, how long would it take you 
to convert? : 

Mr. ANprews. We presume it will take somewhere between 4 and 6 
m mnths 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Andrews. We appr: 
eclate your coming before us 

Mir. C. H. Guy, sales manager, Hunter-Douglas Corp., Riverside 
Calif 


STATEMENT OF C. H. GUY, SALES MANAGER OF THE HUNTER- 
DOUGLAS CORP. OF RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


\1 Ci \I\ nme aD: da. Gan I am vice president of thr 
Hunter-Do s Corp... have plants River Calif., and Lon 
d. N. Y 

\\ e® fabrieato ot atum l oO ~ p, employ ‘ bout TOO 
DEO] Ma Hine Most Of rt 1] Lion to venetian blind manufac- 

irers, Who cut the slat stock to the required leneths, and then process 
{ oO fit < \ ) nn 
() : 1S) ‘ onal 
7 ! completel me ofw vem n blinds, would 
’ ( ha hips 1 0 tions: © there are approni 
I oO} ibaa] OuUl nu d small manufacturers who 
( Ke prineipally « i um venetian-blind 
! I rh pre l ipproximats orm urd of ii t] ven 
! i) é ! ls I hae i MOY 1pprony 
1 , DEeOD ) skilled Ch | . | purpo 
upmen vhich makes their conversi problem most diffieult 
} { he tial 

v beheve that complete elimination of aluminum = will 
force a high percentage of the manufacturers out of business, an 
that is a considered statement, and not just a horseback opinion 

Secondly, our company started several months ago to build facilities 
suitable for the manufacture of defense items. It will take us another 
6 months for selection of these facilities, and then in all probability 
another 3 months before we could get into production. This might 
be plus or minus 10 or 15 percent. You never know what trouble 


vou have getting into new production 

We, like the 1,400 venetian-blind manufacturers, need a little time 
We have the know-how, the research, the engineering, and the plants 
to fabricate and work aluminum. We want to preserve our key 
manufacturing personnel, if at all possible, along with our research, 
engineering, and know-how for defense work when war contracts 
become available. It would be most helpful if the timing of an end- 


use order could ay reconsidered 
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The CuarrmMan. Thank vou, Mr. Guy 

Your plant is capable of doing war work? 

Mr. Guy. Yes. 

The CHatirMAN. How long would it take to convert? I suppos« 
that would depend on the product to be made? 


\ir Guy lt depends on the product We have had our fac ilit 


reviewed, suggestions made We need new equipment because out 
present equipment, making only a narrow 2-inch strip, has very littl 
application You have to ret mto wider strip tor mos relens¢ 
ontracts, ‘\ hether prim oO! subcontract 


The CHarrMAN. What vou want is to have an extens 


ntil vou can get some defense contracts? 

\1 (ity \\ Cali it just a little more elbow room 
hie ( TA MAN hank vou verv mueD Nii Au 

\Ir. J. P. Travis, Universal Corp., Dallas, Te 

\\ | mvVe VOU W I is \I | \ 


STATEMENT OF J. P. TRAVIS, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSAI 
CORP. OF DALLAS, TEX, 


\ir. Travis. Mr. Chairman and members of the select com 
i have Zot a bad voice todav, but L will do the best [ can to j 
ry if he ul 1. 

| don’t have n uch tO CoO nplat i about | am pres aent o 
Universal Corp. located at Dallas, Tex. In peacetime we manufa 
what we term “metal-glass buildings,’ including aluminum wind 
We also manufacture what we call solarized buildings Ther 

{ | oO] teratu » the envelop hat i Nn he ) i \ 
ve ma 

it) 4 \ ) OW Wo LOL De Lust \ Wel ( I ! 
we were fore We did aw lerful job: \ 
\ v-N | the tl e Southwest \\ Work ) 
i \\ \ | { 1 production sehed thro 
\ I Ol he fa \\ 1 ur fabricating plan na fou 

lf mned 0 hie rroun na still we finished « r contre 

We did precision work, such as the manufacture of a pres ) 
for the Navy, an airplane rocket, not the barrage rocket 

Now, considering the war over in about 1946, we started 

» peacetime Maniuiacture, and todav we al iON ( 

\ have designed and fabricated aluminum, stainless 

ronze Mm certain cases mito ome of the finest Dullding’s i the 


{ 


buildings in Dallas, Los Angeles, two jo! 


roing up in Chieago with no masonry whatsoever on them, from thi 


tlere wre photographs O 


penthouse down to the sidewalk It is our design, our manufacture, 
and our erection This is the Prudential job in Los Angeles That is 
solarized building in Florida. That is the Waterman. steel-ship 


ob in Mobile, Ala 
Now. We find that our Dbusimess 1s predicated in the very top struc 


ire of the monumental tvpe field. It 1s the top end of the expansior 
of the construction industry So. we recognize that during anv kind 
of emergeney that we do not have to think about it We know our 


ents are gone; So Wwe have to hibernate 
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We are glad to be patriotic, but we have to go into war work 
because our clientele is going. We don’t have a customer any more. 
Buildings like that are not being built with a war on. 

We do not come up here as particularly a distress case, because we 
are not ery babies. We will take care of ourselves, but we do have 
to have a sympathetic understanding of any problem. We have 
about 12 contracts that aggregate about $1,200,000. They were all 
acquired before December l. They are all big jobs; they are all 
going to be built. Now, for this entire month, I have spent my 
time with the biggest aircraft companies in this land. I have been 
rubbing elbows with the colonels at those plants. I know what their 
needs are. I do not think they know too much now, because there 
is lots of confusion even in the air plants, but I know their program 
I think we are needed by July. 

We are trying to negotiate about a $10,000,000 contract, and we 
would like to start it in July. If we do not get that job—however, 
I think we will, because I think the Air Corps will tell vou we are 
needed. I think it would be a little unfair for me to tell you why 
we need it, but they are building some pretty big planes, including 
the B-36, and they need some subcontractors 

It is wrong to manufacture ware in San Diego and then haul it in, 
it is nice to have compact contractors close by Fort Worth. 

Now, what I want to do, | have got a very sim»le little baby re- 
quest to make up here, and I am going to see Mr. Bell about it, and 
I think surely we will work it out. It involves only about 400,000 
pounds of aluminum, which is normal for us, for February, for March, 
for April and May. We are entitled to that, according to the M-7. 
Of course we would like to be sure that we have got that. Then we 
want Mr. Bell to tell us, after review of this, that since these jobs 
are going to be built, it is nonsense for me to string them out for a 
vear to get rid of them and starve to death or operate at a substandard 
level, so if the Government so elects that I shall stand by, it would be 
the easiest way out forme. This going into a war plant is hard work 
If I were salaried, I wouldn’t mind 

Monday I think we will surely get an appointment. I am sym- 
pathetic entirely with Mr. Bell’s problems. Thirty minutes, I think, 
will let us make our statement to Mr. Bell. Now, if we don’t have 
too many bureaus that cannot make common sense, I think we can 
cet rid of it. Iam just asking for an opportunity to prepare for this 
war. They are talking about subcontractors getting into it. Here 
is one that is trving to get into it. Here ts a sales kit, if you would 
like to look at that. That shows our record. We have spent $10,000 
making just one estimate, and for the sake of other contractors, small 
contractors—-and Tam small compared with the others down in Texas 
and own 52 percent interest in my little business which I have built 
up since 1925-—I do want to tell this committee that you cannot give 
these contractors, big or little, too much help. Reconversion ts not 
only expensive, but it is difficult. The newspapers do not intend to 
tell the wrong story, but it is not like you read in the newspapers. It 
is hard to sell Government contracts. You have got to know your 
stull You have got to have good engineering. | have never had the 
Government come in, or anybody come and help me with tooling, and 
all that stuff You have rot to do it vourself You have rot to be 


resourceful 
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We are making an effort now for Mr. Bell to let us fabricate in 3 or 4 
months what we are going to fabricate in a vear. We are not asking 
for a darn thing, we have got most of the material out there. I want 
to chew it up and get rid of it. 

Gentlemen, | have got a corpse in the back of my factory. I war 
to bury him, and there is no need for that to stay back there if they need 
what they say they need here. They tell you we are in an emergency 
and if they are, they ean tell where people can cet war ord I's \\ Cl 
let me clean my plant so [ can go get them 

According to the schedule, the way M-7 is set up now would 
all this vear chewing it up a little at a time 

I have got the aluminum, I have got $300,000 or more, mavbi 
half million dollars worth of it | only need a little bit: Lam entitled 
oO it \leoa surely would give it to me, because | am entitled to it 

Now, what I want Mr. Bell to tell me, or the National Production 
\uthority to tell me, is that they will permit me to run at reasonably 


full force so LT can have my plant reasonably by Julv. Now, if I go 
into this, | want to tell you what it involves. I have got to spend 
from $300,000 to a half million dollars. I have not got it, | have got 
to borrow it and take the risk, but there is a war on Il have got to 
rent, if vou please, 125,000 square feet of factory space. Is that 


patriotism? To me, I am forced to it, but to you and to Mr. Bell, 
and the rest of these people up here running this war, it is what the 


sav thev need. Now, | am just doing my full part. I am asking for 
very little 
[ have nothing else much to say. I had a big long speech, but | 


decided | would not burden you with it 

The CHatrMan. We will include your speech in the record at this 
point 

(The prepare d remarks of J P Trav Is are as follow S 


STATEMENT OF J. P. TRavis, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, [ 


CORPORATION, DALLA Cex 

Mr. Chairr und Member fthes ite Select Comu W 
app! ate e honor which vou have paid him in as hat } bye 

mittec In vour invitation vou ask that te ! i 4 
ages in the aluminum industrv, as related to our Armed Forces, and par 
to the large number of American industries known as small business 

Bv small business we usua allude to tl fir f 500 emp 
Probab So percent he total employees \ 4 a ( 
husir ind a tle as 15 pereent for big bus r larg : , 
( rpris¢ 

The wr r and tt Universal Corp. w n | r\ 4 . i 
manager are concerned with our particiuiar category small business We alr 


ne of 17.000 independent fabricator emploving perhaps 3,000,000 peop 


are a segment of small business Qur suppliers of basic materials probal 
no more than 50,000 people 
\laterials used by these 17,000 1 lep ndent fabricators are prir na 
im, bronze, and stainless steel, some carbor 
The matters wl re be ere are \ 
rT CSE a will deal witt wa ~ i 
i La bu ft least te Ol i j 
al fabricator of America and their busi and LDprox 
8 000.000 emplover nvolved 
ry Dr forma 
i j re l I a ( i 
f ? y \ wi i ‘ 
the (O00 | lent fabricators would be for 
and for | j | 
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en some war orders at a time 
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facturing plant consists of many department and on 
manufacturing plant to obtain an order for ‘‘the machir 


tvpe contract that would employ the punch press depart 





10 or 12 other departments idle. Then there is the fir 
plant, and the other basic department lust at 
hal ( the ¢ INL r does balance produc 
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The CHAIRMAN. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gitterre. Yes; | want to ask Mr. Travis a couple of 
questions. 

Mr. Travis, your organization you call the Universal Corp.? 

Mr. Travis. That is right 

Senator Gitterre. And | see by this brochure that you are also 
president of the Universal Building Products Co 

Mr. Travis. My secretary got up that article back in 1938 or 1939 
and itis out of date. That is an old piece of literature. MLy compar 
at one time was the Universal Building Products Co 

Senator GiLLerre. It is still in existence? 

Mr. Travis. No; the name was changed 


Senator GILLE1 It was listed as a manufacturer’s agent 
Mii TRAVIS That is correct Wi took out chartet n 1959 
we did manufacturing back as late as 1928, and before the de 


we Wel ‘dome some Manufacturing 


Senator Gitterre. You have changed your name 


Mr. Travis. It is th same company, yes, orga < 

Senator GILLETT Is it stall acting as a mManutact 

Mr. Travis. No, sir; strictly a manufacturing plant 

Senator GiLLerre. You state it is one of the largest, has one of tl 
largest, most modern plants in the Southwest with a national 
distribution in all the principal industrial centers 

Mr. Travis. That is right. 

Senator GILLETTE. That is true? 

Nii Th AVIS. That is true 

senator GILLETT! The nh you do not consider yours 
business. 

Mr. Travis. | owe enough money to be small, Senator | 
are small. We only work about 300 people. We come w 
category of small business. However, call us what vou 

Senator GILLETT! It isa corporation? 

Mr. Travis. That is right 

Senator Gitterre. And is the stock owned locally 

Mr. Travis. Well, | wouldn’t sav so. We have some stockho « 
in California, I] know, and seattered over the courtt 
| own 52 percent interest 

Senator GILLETrRe. You are not a subsidiary of anv ot! 
tion or ¢ OMpans 


Mr. Travis. No; we have a little subsidiary ourselves, an 
department 
Senator Gitterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN. Senator Hendrickson? 
Senator Henprickson. What period of time do you need to 
for this war work? 
Mr. Travis. Well, the schedule runs like this. After | 
tract, talking about units of production, the first month, none; secot 


month, none; third month, one; fourth month, three. It takes 
6 to 12 months to hit full production unitwise. It is a long, hard 
a difficult job. I am not asking for sympathy, but it is work, r 
version. It is just like going in business again, there is no differet 


The CHAIRMAN. Senator Hunt? 
Senator Hunt. I have no questions of this witness, Mr. Chai 
| apologize to vou for being late [ was in Armed Service: 
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that Mr. Bell, who is Director of the Light Metals Division of the 
National Production Authority, has already testified. I am wonder- 
ing, please, if you would ask him to take the witness stand that | 
might ask a few questions 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bell, will you come around and let Senator Hunt ask vou some 
qui stions? ; 

Senator Hunt. Are you Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Beui Yes 

Senator Hunr. Now, for the third time in approximately 30 vears, 
every 10 years, we are faced again with a critical situation with 
reference to the production of aluminum. It seems that we have 
been able the previous two times to meet the emergency sunply 
vecause we had that very, very precious 2 years or 2's vears in which 
to do some planning, and get some enlarged facilities,and increased 
production. We are hoping for that same situation to prevail this 
tin We do not know whether it will or not 

Now, I would like to ask vou why hasn’t there —if you know the 
history of vour department—why hasn't there been, following each 
Ol Ot these very critical periods, an expanded program Tol the man- 
facturing of aluminum devised and promoted? 

Mr. Brett. Well, Senator, | have followed the history more or less, 
but in no instance since 1945 until November 10 of the past vear have 
connection with the aluminum situation, and in no 
sense at all would be competently informed, except in a ceneral way. 

| think the problem is more this, Senator: We did develop our 
capacity substantially after the last war. [I think what is overlooked 
the tremendous civilian demand that is involved, and the problem 

t] 


how is not mat we don’t have adequate capa w\ tO SUppPLY our defense 


requirements, because [ believe they are ad quate to ao that. The 
problem is to satisfy the defense requirements and the etvillan demand. 
Senator Hunr. I understand that, Mr. Bell That has always 


lation heretofore, and we should have anticipated facing 


ime situation again. 

Now, understand, Mr. Bell, [ am not in any sense of the word 
ailing vou to account for anything that has happened in the past, 
I hat are vou domg now? 

\ir. Beuti. Well, directly, the National Production Authority does 

ive JULrISadIclioh over he « Xpansion of primary facilities That 
ymes d the jurisdiction of the Defense Metal Administration, 


! 
I think thev eall it. of the Ds partment of the Interior. We act as a 
claimant agency and make known the demand upon that agency. 


hey are responsible for the development of the facilities, primary 
t¢ Q 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Bell, how much bauxite do we have in this 
country? How long would the supply last us for the production of 
luminum in event of world war IIL? Will it last 1 vear, 2 vears, 
or 3 vears? 

Mr. Bex. | prefer to answer that question, Senator, in writing, 
I think that is somewhat restricted informatior 

Senator Hunt. | don’t think it is restrieted Anybody that Is at 

! th th tuation knows that we havi rot about » Years 
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Mr. Bei. | would have answered your question ‘2 
depending on the requirements 

Senator Hunr. What is being done in the developing of new sources’ 

Mr. Betu. Again, sir, I have no jurisdiction in that respect. The 

Department of the Interior, through the Defense Metal Administra 


It 
fac re ’ ble r tha le | ' t | } irycr te onlat < 
tion, is responsible for the development Of mining Taciities, 


. a 


supplies, and the production or development of production of pr 
metals 
\Iy yULrISGICLION is after we have the metal | ami! pons ble fo 
ib i“ { r facil Cs 
Seq) rT i | \ Phi 1 Vou! po WO! = | 5 3 Thé | 
hat | Hh p Lill ovo ] Th¢ Livyale your ) ( q) 
Mir. Brevi. That CO Senato 
Senator HuN Who should I put these q ( iv: 
Mr. B lw { rather think it woul 
) \ Def \lineral Adnu stl LO! | { 
| believe 1) Bovd i n charge o] that Wu ’ 
Senator Llun Mr. Chairman, 1 rr. Bovd go 
hh COMMIT 
| ( t i h t | I 
1d rhe i ot the Bur Lol 
\1) B 1] Val Lo ( ( | ) 1) i 
tive title 
Senator H v1 \re vo il r with wt ais ( Wa 
ol ttre plan tha Were tn Ca ria ! } 
prod tion im Wot | \\ I LI 
1) ' rem bye hat oOsition Ww ! e of ( 
Ave Bt \} hy 0 l rom t se | i 
rp } | now h) peen pu nto aet } mo 
tivated 1 know st exactly what has bi () 
( | i }) ( ) 
I ) fuction equip lf am sul hi ween pl ! 
eu vated as rapidly as possible mverv a LD 0 
the eountl Is belnY | CTIVinrte 
SeCHALO! Lit NJ vf 1 WO al t be nm } ! 
ms tor dey Dil lity } 0 ees OL do 0 


Senator Hunr. With the submarine mena COL 


| ] 1 ‘ 
mater. should we have a third world war. than it wa mn VV 
War Il, and with only a limited supply of bauxite ore av: 
his Nation, we are going to be in a prettv bad way uf we d 
} } | 4 } 
busv and develop new sources of aluminum in this counts | 
+ + ) 
statement correct 
* > | 1 1 
\Ir. Beun. TI would have to agree with that; ves 
Senator Hun Do vou think, Mr. Bell. that there is a cor iit 


production of aluminum in this country? 


Mer. Brus 1 don’t think that at all, sir: no 

Senator Hunt. Do vou think there is a healthy comy 
roduetion of aluminum in this country? 

Mir. Betu. I] would rather think so; ves, from what | heat 


senatol Ho Nl Do vou know anvthing about the drastic oppos Ol 


f the aluminum producers to the establishment and building « 


‘ 


new plant im Alaska: ODPOSILLLO recently stated 
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Mr. Bexiu. I know about it; yes, and I think 

Senator Hunr. Why did those companies oppose the developing of 
aluminum production in Alaska? 

Mr. Beuu. I would say that basically the opposition would be 
predicated on the fact that that production, as a result of that expan- 
sion, would not be available to this country for some time to come, 
and by that time we could develop our own facilities right in this 
country. 

Senator Hunr. That would, however, go quite a long ways toward 
assuring this country we wouldn’t be up against this same situation 
again in the years in the future; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Beiu. I presume it would be a contributing factor; ves. 

Senator Hunr. In other words, don’t you think it is about time 
that we learned a lesson with reference to production of aluminum? 

Mr. Bev. [ think most of us have learned a lot of lessons; ves 

Senator Hunt. That is all the questions | have. 

The CuarkmMan. You have nothing to do with the production end 
of it, as [ understand? 

Mr. Bett. That is correct, of the primary metal, and only in an 
advisory capacity in making known what we regard as the essential 
needs 

The CHarrMAN. Now, while you are back before us, Mr. Bell, let me 
ask you this question: 

You told us in your direct statement that it was contemplated 
issuing an order some time in the near future making a list of non- 
essential items, I suppose, from which aluminum would be excluded. 

Has such a list yet been prepared? 

Mr. Bett. Only tentatively, sir. It is still under consideration, 
There has been no positive decision made on that list 
The CHarrMan. | wonder if this would be a fair question to put to 
ou 

In the preparation of that list, is consideration given as to how the 
he various items are—that is, as between small business 
and big business? In other words, is every consideration being given, 


producers ot t 


s opportunity being given to small business to produce these items if 
they are in that field? 

Mir. Bei. | would say this, Senator: That when a decision is made 

y ling an end-use item that would apply to large and small business 
n the over-all, but we are very conscious of the necessity of keeping in 
tain potential defense plants, and in all these 
orders, Senator, there is always an opportunity for application for 
adjustment for hardship cases, or anything that affects the defense 
effort, or anvthing of the kind. 

\Iav IL sav this, too Senator—one or two comments that [ have heard 
about the imposition of this order: 
Long before | came to Washington, I heard of such an order. It has 
erally discussed, and most people in all industries have 
been aware of the likelihood of such a list. I merely mention that in 
this connection. It has been my recommendation, and the recommen- 


operable condition cel! 


been quite gen 


} 


dation is under consideration, that such a list would not become 
ective; that is, prohibitive use would not become effective immedi- 
ately, but there would be approximately 2 months before the effective 
months for people to adjust their inventories and 


1 ' 
cry } 8) OMLDIANee Witt rhe re rulation 


‘ ] } ) 
date, and at least 2 
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The CHarrMan. There has been such a list already established, 
hasn’t there, in other metals, in some other metals? 

Mr. Bex. Yes. 

The CHarrMaANn. Senator Thye, vou were not here when Mr. Bell 
testified. Do you wish to ask questions? 

Senator Ture. No; I will not take up the time. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Bell, | am not familiar with your background 
Have you previously been connected with an aluminum producing 
company? 

Mr. Bexi. An aluminum producing company; no, sir. I am on 
leave of absence from Sterling Windows, who are users of aluminum, 
and an indefinite leave of absence. My only connection with alu- 
minum was my experience in the last war, when I was in the War 
Production Board in varying positions, and finally as director, and 
then later as special assistant to the Administrator of War Assets in 
matters relating to aluminum 

That is my aluminum background. 

Senator Hunr. Did you sense this situation of which I have spok 
when you were in that capacity in World War II? 

Mr. Beuu. I would answer that ‘Yes,’ we did sense the need for 
development of aluminum facilities, bevond question, but I will frankly 
admit that I never expected that we would be required to enter into 
another phase of the special situation we now face, and I think that 
most people at that time would agree that we had adequate productior 
facilities, barring any development. 

Senator Hunr. But we didn’t have facilities to meet the emergen 

Mr. Bextu. We do not have to meet the total emergency and supply 
the civilian demands; no, sir. 

Senator Hunr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. That ‘“‘sensing”’ in World War II vou are referring 
to came rather late; didn’t it? 

In answer to Senator Hunt’s question you answered pe 
did sense the need for additional aluminum production in Wot 
War I] It came rather late; didn’t it? 

Mr. Beiu. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. We rot off to a slow start in expanding 

Mr. Brut. Yes 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Bell 

Mr. O. G. Norton, of the O. G. Norton Co., St. Albans, 

I notice your statement is rather lengthy We will put it in the 
ecord, if you will just summarize it. 


STATEMENT OF O. G. NORTON, PRESIDENT OF THE 0. G. NORTON 
CO., ST. ALBANS, N. Y. 


\fr. Norton. My name is O. G. Norton. I am president of the 
ie Norton Co., Inc., 1205 Kran is Lewis Boulevard, ot \ ls 


My connection with the maintenance, repair, and home improve 
ment industry is in the capacity of installing aluminum combinat 
storm windows and doors. I have been in that business for 10 years 


which incidentally is almost from the inception of the industry 
Today, however, I am completely submerging my own busines 


onnections 1n an attempt to indicate to this committee, and | hops 
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through you to others in the Government, the seriousness of regula- 
tions on the consumption of aluminum for the production of main- 
tenance, repair and home improvement products. I am speaking 
as chairman of the aluminum products committee for the North- 
eastern Roofing, Siding and Insulating Contractors Association, Inc., 
which I will hereafter refer to as NERSICA. The association rep- 
presents the interests of more than 100,000 roofing, siding, insulating 
and combination storm door and window contractors 

Included among these contractors are an estimated 25,000 small 
business organizations who are interested wholly or in part in the 
installation and application of maintenance, repair, and home improve 


ment aluminum products. Subsequent to the control of aluminum by 
| 


NPA, a committee representing the maintenance, repair, and home 
mprovement alumimum products industrv met with Administrator 
\\ im. Pt. Harrisor from whom we received definite assurance that 
\ on “should be given to the matter of permitting the 
facture of maintenance, repair, and home improvement building 
aterials products.’’ Following the meeting with Mr. Harrison, 
eprese! itive of th Vase Ss secments of the industrv s ich as the 
anufacturers of aluminum awnines, aluminum doors and windows 
aluminum roofin and aluminum siding, met with the Building 


Materials Division of NPA for discussions of their problems under the 


dluminum reculations is d to that date 
? y | 7 } a } “> 
In trvinge to determine with them the number of business organiza- 


tions who might be wholly affected beeause of their 100 percent 


activitv on. thie installat On ot application oO} aluminum building 


INnaterialts produ is, an agreement for then record Was ren hed, that at 

| LSI 15,0 of thi 25,000 small business organizations mentioned 

AdDoOV were exclusively in the installation or application of aluminum 

buildu nat iis produc $ 

I ‘ lo thei record that there would bi Th 

( oO () rote es for the 15.000 companies (); ik ealenlation 

will indie: xu gentlemen that anv regulation of the use of 

Aluminum the manufacture of building materials products wi) 

alle th ves of 150,000 persons directly connected with contrac 

It is fair to assume that the income of these 150,000 emplovee 

roa minimum of $3.600 a vear. which in terms of dollar 

, me means a dislocation of $540.000.000 But that is not all: 

onservative estimate of the investment by the 15,000 

owl rs of thr busine S OTrevanizations would Aaverace * 5,000, ) 
PA VOU Investment sa group 

his latte amount vould be almost entirely lost should these 

15.000 contractors he foreed LO closc up shop | believe it is fan 

to s drawing from experience, that a majority of these 15,000 


contractors have not been in business long enough to get a fair return 
on their original investment, so they also face the horrible specter o! 


incurred debts which thev mav or mav not be able to pay should 


their businesses be wiped out, as they will be under present NPA 
reguiation 
In these calculations | have not taken into consideration the loss 


incurred by the other 10,000 contractors who are not wholly in the 
business of installing and applving aluminum building materials 
products. These companies will also need to organize their opera 


j } 
tions, atl eting more emp1ovees In dome so 
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You have, or will listen to the representatives of the manufacturers 
of the several aluminum building materials products, and I wish to 
state for the record that I do not believe they have anywhere near 
painted their picture as darkly as it should be. They represent huge 
Investments in a new industry which ts just coming into its own. — | 
sincerely believe they too have not had the opportunity to sufficient! 
work out their original investment — ms. These manufacturer 
are, according to the terms established by the Department of Com 
meree of the United States, in the category of small-business men 

As small-business men they are pikers in comparison with the con 
tractors who buy and sell their products. An aluminum building 
materials products contractor who grosses $50,000 a vear is an average 
contractor, and when you reach a gross of $100,000 a vear you ar 
considered big business. There are many contractors such as'my own 
company, who do $500,000 or more annual business, but they are the 
exceptions rather than the rule. 

! was amused the other day to read about a conversation Mr 
Walter Reuther of the Automobile Workers’ Union had with Secretary 
- Commerce Sawyer in which he said: 35,000 persons will be affected 
by the restriction on aluminum products.” This is only slightly more 
than 20 percent of the number of small-business men contractors 
affected by the elimination of the manufacture of aluminum building 
materials products, and remember, there will be jobs on defense work 
in the same factories for these 35,000 Mr. Reuther mentions, in com- 
parison with the complete dislocation of the lives of 150,000 emplovees 
as indicated heretofore 

This committee, in its efforts to help the small-business men of 
the country, will | am sure in ak its investigations not find another 
group of small-business men who will be so completely and finally 
affected by any Government regulation. The elimination of the man- 
ufacture of aluminum building materials products and the subsequent 
inabilitv of small contractor businessmen to install or apply them is 
in fact elimination of an entire segment of the small-business men of 
these United States. 

It is in behalf of these truly small-business men that | appeal to 
vour worth-while committee for serious consideration to any relief 
which it is in the power of your committee to grant small-business 


men. As you hear testimony on the problems of truly small-business 
men, you will realize how much truth there is in the statements which 
| have presented to vou. 

With your permission, | now want to delve briefly into the scandal 


of aluminum which has brought our group of small-business men to 
the brink of destruction. I say ae ‘ly to you gentlemen that there 


Is no reason in — world why t should be necessary for vou to be 
holding hearings in behalf of the small-business men who make up 


the aluminum buil ree materials products industry, nor the 150,000 
persons 4 am speaking for to be harassed and worried by what the 
future holds for them. It seems there must be a scandal which may 
or may not be intentionally caused, every time this country gets 
involved in an emergency. 

On our level we small-business men cannot find substantiating figures 


which indicate any reason at all or necessity to stop the manufacture 
f the very essential aluminum building materials products. We 
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believe you can, and sincerely trust vou will check Government records 
and give us the answer. 

The following figures are important and are taken from newspaper 
accounts of public statements by pom ‘ronment officials. There is an 
anticipated normal production of 1.454 billion pounds of aluminum in 
1951. The Aluminum Co. of America have reactivated plants in 
Massena, N. Y., and Badin, N. C., which will produce an additional 
158,000,000 pounds in 1951. An agreement has also been made with the 
Reynolds Co. to expand existing facilities at Jones Mill, Ark., which 
will produce an additional 77,000,000 pounds of aluminum this year. 
The total production in 1951, according to the Government’s own fig- 
ures quoted above, will be 1.689 yor pounds of aluminum. 


Building of combat plants will take by far the largest part of all 
aluminum produced, more than 50 smut, we are told. According 


to the best information available to us, the present-day plane requires 
an average of 16,000 pounds of aluminum to complete. The maxi- 
mum expected production of planes in 1951 will be 15,000, so to com- 
plete these, 240,000,000 pounds of aluminum will be required. The 
President, in his state of the Union message, indicated a goal of 50,000 
planes annually by late in 1952. Production of 50,000 planes would 
require the use of 682,000,000 pounds of aluminum. 

What we want you to find out for our group of small-business men 
is What will happen to the almost a billion and a half pounds excess 
production of aluminum over actual plane requirements in 1951 and 
the more than a billion pounds necessary for the production of 50,000 
planes by late in 1952. We realize of cours that stockpiling must 
come out of this surplus and that a great many other products are 
being manufactured from aluminum that are essential to the military 
effort Surely, however, there is enough in this huge surplus to 
permit a substantial portion for domestic civilian use. Please give 
us the answer. 

In an interview given to the Julius Klein Newsletter and published 
in the December issue, Mr. Jess Larson, of GSA, was quoted as saying: 


| I t wa { foresight to stoekpile this metal falum sriming when it was 
a drug on the market This can be charged to a mistake in judgn 


Further in the interview he stated: 


It is practica erent in any partial mobilization that some people will b 


yusiness——and usually they are the little businesses. his is the tragedy 


Yes; we agree it is tragic to think that not as Mr. Larson says, 
some small businesses, but an entire megmne nt of an industry should be 
trampled under a deluge of mistakes i 1 judgment and unnecessary 
acts of omission and commission. 

The above statements are further substantiated by the facts deve lop- 
Ing as : ar ” ac ck as May of 1947, when the prime producers of aluminum 
began to urge the Munitions Board to stockpile aluminum ingpt, which 
was selling at that time at 14 cents a pound. Aluminum was a drug 
on the market, and the refusal of the Munitions Board to stockpile 
resulted in the closing down of production units. Not until August 
1950, 6 months ago, did the Munitions Board make its first inquiry 
for stockpile aluminum. On August 21 the Aluminum Co. of Canada 
offered the Munitions Board 440,000,000 pounds of aluminum over a 

vear period, with 77,000,000 pounds to be delivered in 1951 Inci- 
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dentally, this delivery date was denied the press by Mr. Jess Larson 
of the General Services Administration and Mr. W. Stuart Symington, 
Chairman of the National Security Resources Board. 

However, in answer to a complaint NERSICA registered on thi 
refusal of the Government to accept the Canadian offer, Administrato 
Jess Larson verified the 1951 delivery in a letter addressed to the asso 
ciation under date of November 25, 1950, when he said 
rhe original offer provided for the delivery of only 35,000 tons dur 
neriod endins December oi LOS] 

Further in the letter he said: 

I did not thn it was in the interest of the United State 

nel! to purehase S83.000.000 worth of metal abro 
The price quoted on the +40.000 000 pounds of Canadian \| mul 


was 16.5 cents, with an allowance for actual freight not exces 


cent per pound, ‘The current price of aluminum on the open n 
ket is approximately 19 cents per pound, and It is expected that 
the various subsidies and rising costs of production, and so or 
num shortly m each a price of 21.5 cents per pound to 22.5 
and later to more than 25 cents 


| vin not gong to try to igure out lor vou whether as Nii Luarsol 


indicated, the $83,000,000 worth of Canadian metal was a eood i 


} ] 
| 


ment, particularly taking into cons! ta] 


eracion that a@iarge amount ot 


“7 1 } 11 } 1 ’ ! 
Would have been avallable at this period when it is heeded to perl 


at least a partial go-ahead and future for the aluminum b 


i ul 

materials produets madustry Please bear in mind the inere 
por duction for 195] wll Ot bye bought iO t he low 1) eC ¢ 
Canada Incidentally, the 16.5 cents plus a maxim 
freight allowance would have continued during 1951, 1952. an HW 
until the contract was fulfilled 

Senator O’Conor, who @ member of this Smal »US CC" 
nittee, is also chairman of a committee investigating shipmen 
strategh materials to Communist countries In a recent repe ir 


thre floor of the Sei ate, hie indicated that hye tween Aucust and Oetobs 


- 17 y ] ] 1 ¢ 4] 
of 1950, 419.171 pounds of aluminum had beet shipped rom thre 


O| New Yor alone to Communist China | ao ho have an 
figures, but do recall seeing past reports which imeluded ot] 
ments of aluminum to Communist-controlled countries Phe Set 


can give vou further facts 

In passing, 1 might be pertinent to pomt out that in Octobe 
ally Canada permitted the shipment of 3,613,400 pounds of aluminu 
to Czechosolovakia and Poland, bringing the 1950 shipments from 
Canada to Russian satellite countries to 11,217,000 pounds. The 
purchase of this aluminum for stockpiling by the Munitions Board 
would for instance have freed a sufficient amount of aluminum to 
permit about 50 percent of normal operation for all the aluminum 
awning manufacturers in the United States 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the contractors whom I represe: 
and who install or apply aluminum building materials products, hay 
a right to be bitter when they realize that unbelievable error of 
judgment, and apparently plain stupidity in some instances, hav 
now placed them im a position where their very existence as 
business men is at stake. 
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As a part of my presentation and for your information, I submit 
as exhibit A a very informative memorandum and summary of facts 
on the aluminum stockpile and the NPA limitation order as prepared 
by Irving Lipcowitz of the Reynolds Metals Co.; and as exhibit B, an 
offset of a news item which appeared on Friday, November 17, 1950, 
in the American Metal Market, which truly answers the claims by 
the GSA that the purchase of 400,000,000 pounds of aluminum from 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada would have been an uneconomic 
transaction 

The CuarrmMan. The material to which you refer will be ineorpo- 
rated in the record at this point, without objection 

The material is as follows:) 


ExHiBir A 
THE ALUMINUM STOCKPILE AND THE NPA LIMITATION ORDER 


Memorandum from Irving Lipkowitz, Reynolds Metals Co., December 4, 1950 


SUMMARY OF FACTS 
| STOCK p ng 

4. Since May 1947 the United States producers have been urging the Munitions 
Board to stockpile aluminum ingot 

B. Until November 23, 1949, the Munitions Board listed aluminum as ‘not 
recommended” for stockpiling and not until August 4, 1950, did the Board make 
its first inquiry for stockpile aluminum 

C. The United States producers unanimously recommended to the Munitions 
Board on August 18, 1950 

Expansion of United States producing capacity to meet long-range national 
security needs, including stockpile requirements 
Imports of aluminum on a short-term basis to supplement temporarily the 
present inadequate capacity of this country 
lhe same day, August 18, Reynolds Metals Co. offered for the stockpile the entire 
output of a new unit, 40,000,000 pounds a year, with deliveries beginning in 
February 1951 

D. On August 21, the Aluminum Co. of Canada offered the Munitions Board 
140,000,000 pounds of aluminum over a 3-year period, 85 percent of it to be 
delivered in 1952 and 1953. W. Stuart Symington decided not to accept this 
offer because it did not supply enough stockpile aluminum in 1951. 

Kk. On August 23 and 25, Reynolds Metals and Kaiser Aluminum submitted 
proposals to the Munitions Board to expand capacity and supply aluminum for 
the stockpile Producers’ conferences at the Munitions Board on August 30 and 
September 29 and with W. Stuart Symington on October 5 resulted in specific 
proposals on October 16 for a billion pounds of new capacity from the three present 
producers and two newcomers (Apex Smelting and Harvey Machine Negotia- 
tions began with Jess Larson, General Services Administrator 

F. After expiration of Canadian 3-year offer on October 31, Jess Larson at- 
tempted to obtain Canadian aluminum for the United States stockpile on some 
other basis. On November 21, he reported that the Aluminum Co. of Canada 
notified him that it was completely sold out for 14 months hence. Canada reported 
on November 25, that Aluminum Co. of Canada shipped 3,613,400 pounds of 
aluminum to Poland and Czechoslovakia during October, bringing total 1950 
shipments, through October, to Russian satellites up to 11,217,000 pounds 

G. General Services Administration announced agreements, November 25-29, 
with the three producers, providing for 640,000,000 pounds of new capacity and 


the reactivation of 158,000,000 pour ds of high-cost capacity 





Detailed chronology of these events is attached 
ry NPA iss be j 

A. Aluminu producers adopted voluntary allocations in July and August 
1950 to assure the military full and prompt delivery of all aluminum requirements 
To date, the aluminum industry has met every militarv demand placed upon it 

RB. NPA established inventor. ontro!ls on September 18 covering aluminum 
and other eta and on October 2 ordered a priorities svstem for all military 
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C. On October 16, NPA and aluminum industry representatives began dis 
cussions on methods of distributing military ‘‘DO” orders equitably so as not to 
burden any one company unnecessarily. As a result of these discussions, NPA 
issued order M-—5, on October 27, limiting each company’s obligation with respect 
to “DO” orders to about 25 percent of average monthly shipments during th 
first 8 months of 1950. On the same day, October ae. NPA Administrator 
Harrison announced that a 25- to 35-percent cut in civilian use of aluminu 
would be made effective December 1 

D. On October 30, only 3 days after the M-—5 order providing procedures for 
military orders was issued and the day before the Canadian 3-year offer to supply 
stockpile aluminum was to expire, NPA circulated a tentative draft of its order 
proposing a cut in civilian consumption of aluminum in 1951 to 65 percent of the 
average usage during the year ending June 30, 1950 

kK. On November 13, NPA issued its limitaticn order cutting 1951 usage to 
65 percent of the base period average, but making the 6 months ending June 30 
1950, the base instead of the vear ending on that date 

F. On December 2, NPA modified its limitation order to permit 80-percent 
usage in January, 75 percent in February, and 65 percent thereafter 

Detailed chronology of these events is attached 








CHRONOLOGY 


1. May 23, 194 At a meeting of the Aluminum and Magnesium Ind 
Advisory Committee to the Munitions Board this plea was made: 

“Immediate action by the Army and Navy Munitions Board to build up its 
aluminum ingot stockpile is the most effective and economical way of keeping 
the aluminum industry in condition to meet future military demands. These ar 
the advantages of purchasing aluminum now: 

1. “It is cheaper than ever before—14 cents a pound in pig form—which 
is 30 percent below the prewar price and substantially less than the 18.9 
cents a pound which the Government had to pay for Canadian al 
during the war 











2. ‘The more aluminum is stored up now, the less danger ther 
power, transportation, and manpower shortages during a future wat 
3. “The kind of war being predicted by the military experts mak 
essential to have enough aluminum on hand to offset the capacit 
will be lost by a surprise attack on United States production centers and ] er 
facilities 
1. “Prompt action in buying aluminum will prevent the shutdown of 
additional capacity, thereby helping to keep the aluminum industry a 
as it must be in the interest of military preparedness 
2. June, 194 Reynolds Metals’ aluminum-producing plant at 
Wash., was forced to shut down because the aluminum market wa 
the Munitions Board was not buying aluminum for the stocky 
3. October 6, 1947.—Report of the ibcommittee on aluminu pI 
the Industry Advisory Committee recommended ‘‘that the Army a 
Mun i I | ( or of 1) 
} ind Ka \ 1 
Mu na a rl 1a ur for 
Dp 
5. May 1947 to November 23, 1949.—Throughout this period the M 
Board classified primary aluminum as a ‘‘Group 2” material in its list of str 
and critical materials As defined bv the Board 
Group 2 comprises those strategic and critical materials that are not r 
ended for stockpile purchase but offer supply problems which will requir 
further study before a final determination can be made on stockpiling or « r 
ction to assure adequate suppties in a future emerg 
6. Nove? 23, 1949 I} M ) Board transfer i p i i 
from group 2 teria 1iot recomime led Tor stockp pu 
terials ‘‘for which stockpiling is deemed necessary 
7. June 1960.—At the option of Reynolds Metals Co. and Kaiser Aluminum d 
hemical Corp. and, pursuant to Public Law 152, 66,000,000 pounds of alumir 
ad bee cle ered for the tockpue In payme t of Government plant re al and 
I we oO gate lue for ti period s ‘re August 1049 
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8. July 1950.—The Munitions Board has not as yet indicated its willingness to 
accept for the stockpile aluminum tendered to General Services Administration 
by Reynolds and Kaiser. 

9. August 4, 1950.—The Munitions Board made its first inquiry for primary 
aluminum to supply the military stockpile 

10. August 18, 1950.—The Aluminum and Magnesium Industry Advisory 
Committee unanimously recommended to the Munitions Board: ; 

Expansion of aluminum-producing capacity in the United States to 
meet long-range national security requirements 
b) “in order to temporarily supplement the present inadequate aluminum 
f our country imports of aluminum on a short term basis should be 


capacity oO 
encouraged 
11. August 18, 1950.—Reynolds Metals Co. offered General Services Adminis- 
tration the output of a new unit, about 40,000,000 pounds a year, with delivery 
beginning in February 1951. The offer was on the basis of a 2-year contract, 
market prices at time of shipment without any escalator clauses, and a 5 cents a 
pound advance payment 
igust 21, 1951 The Aluminum Co. of Canada offered to the Munitions 
10,000,000 pounds of aluminum for the 


( stockpile 15 percent in the last 

arter of 1951 and 85 percent in 1952 and 1953. Price terms included an escalator 
clause 

13. August 238 and 25, 195 Revnolds Metals and Kaiser Aluminum submitted 
proposals to the Munitions Board, offering to supply aluminum to the stockpile 
‘ the basis of 5-vear contract 

14 {ugust 5 1956 The first public intimation of the Canadian lor g-term 


offer The New York Times reported that the Canadian offer of 440,000,000 
i f over $75,000,000, was expected to be accepted within 30 days, 

on the passage of the Defense Production Act 

15. August 30, 1950.—Reynolds Metals officials conferred with the Chairman 

} i i and submitted memoranda urging that negotiations be 

started on the August 25 offer to supply 1,500,000,000 pounds of aluminum over a 

5-year period 

16. September 15, 1951 William H. Harrison, National Production Authority 











Administrator, conferred with aluminum producers. Revnolds Metals submitted 
proposals urging long-term stockpile-purchase contracts with the United States 
produce rs 
17. September 29, 1950.—™Munitions Board officials conferred with aluminum 
ducers on capacity expansion and requested proposals from the producers, to 
tye I tted by October 16, 1950 
18. October 5, 1950.—W. Stuart Symington, Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, conferred with the aluminum producers on capacity expansion 
requesting that proposals by the producers be submitted to his office on October 
16, superseding the Munitions Board request of September 29. Mr. Symington 
requested a total capacity expansion of 1,000,000,000 pounds, indicating that 
capacity expansion was preferred in the United States as against Canada 
) ) 1050 ‘or man Celler (Ne \ cha an of t} Hous 
(‘on ittes ( eed } +} Sithy ittee ¢ Study of Mo poly 
i ation of Governn t pla t y Canadian aluminun 
pue Oo i ir Dasl Public iT) vere heduled fo NOvVe Der 
9 
) | Alumir n Co. of Canada offer of August 21 expired 
but Was ¢ ‘ o October 31 at tl request of { ted States Government 
autho! es I 1 1 ere al-o ¢ { led into the future, to March 
O54 
2 | ited Sta producers and two prospective 
\} s Har Machine bmitted capac eXpansiol 
) i \\ ssi ‘e ) 
oe / Sta roducers m ith W. Stuart Syvmingtor 
J LA Cy \ i | I) rior ID ul ( t and her Gov 
N } tt ropos | D | October lf 
( i rca led public heari cheduled 
fro Muni Board and the 
i - Re l ra A re ( ld 1} itilizat of the 
t lomestic alu ni t bject, of 
1 liate def ( pull nts and proper 
| lomestie producer 
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interest In thi problem has been terminated On t} ‘ trar 4] = 
reaching decisik ns bv the Government and mMnaustr\ c¢ rere ur) ¥ 
few weeks will be carefully followed 
24. Uctober 26, 1950 Keonomie cooperation pact between Canada 
United States was signed by Secretary of State Acheson and Canadia \ 
bassador Wrong Both Governments pledged 
I to coordinate their requiret t prod 
) 
daetense good 
to x » coord ited rol to 1 ( ent i ‘ 
tribution searce I V materials at pile 
( t emerge ev controls Tf t ,1CH1e\ v | Fe 
co r 1 to ¢ s befor LtDy r them 
Amba r Wrong said “‘effe of the creement t 
of nickel and aluminum 
25. Octo ) a) The A { i \ 
4 ext lad Oeto 2 AS YET ‘ »eY re 5 
26. O l #6 The NPA cated that i 
Ss ' 
' Q5] 65 percent the average . 
t ) 
| i( Va ( ( I ited 1 ! | POO OOO OO 
th, hur Q5 
7 ON p ' W << a : , ‘ 
' 2 
: the Canadian offer t have sup] nou 
.° | 
ekpile and required tern ket a 
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800.000 000 each of the subse ( t 4 ear 
29. November 21, 195 W. Stuart 8 eported that the Alur 
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8. October 27, 1950.—NPA Administrator Harrison announced that a 25 to 
35 percent cut in the civilian use of aluminum, copper, and nickel would be made 
effective December 1 

9. October 27, 1950.—NPA issued order M-—5, placing ceilings on amount of 
defense orders limiting obligation of each aluminum company to about 25 percent 
of total recent shipments 

10. October 30, 1950.—NPA cireulated tentative draft of a limitation order 
cutting 1951 civilian use of aluminum to 65 percent of the average consumption 
during the year ending June 30, 1950. 

11. November 13, 1950.—NPA issued its limitation order curtailing the civilian 
use of aluminum in 1951 to 65 percent of the average amount used during the 6 
months ending June 30, 1950. 

12. December 2, 1950.—NPA modified the aluminum limitation order, increasing 
January usage to 80 percent of base period consumption and February to 75 
percent. 

Exurpit B 
1 American Metal Market, November 17, 1950] 


DeraIts or CANADIAN ALUMINUM OFFER FOR STOCKPILE—ALUMINUM Co. OF 
CaNADA Says Price Was 16.5 Cents a Pounp 


MonTREAL, November 16.—Because of the widespread discussion of the matter 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., principal subsidiary of Aluminum, Ltd., 
Montreal, today made known the terms of its offer of 200,000 metric tons of pri- 
mary aluminum for the United States stockpile. The offer expired on October 
31 without being taken up by Washington officials. 

On August 21 the company offered to the United States Munitions Board this 
large quantity of standard aluminum ingot of 99.5 percent guaranteed minimum 
purity on the following terms and conditions: 
~ Delivery: 1951 minimum, 35,000 metric tons; 1952, 65,000 metric tons; 1953, 
balance. 

Price: 16.5 cents, United States currency, per pound, f. 0. b. Canadian smelter 
with an allowance for actual freight not exceeding 1 cent per pound. 

Terms: Net 30 days from date of invoice 

The offer was made at the United States market price of 16.5 cents per pound 
prevailing at the time; no provision was made for payment of the United States 
duty of 2 cents per pound since the Government was the prospective buyer. 

In view of the extended term of the proposed contract, the offer provided for 
downward and upward revisions in the price in relation to changes in the seller’s 
production costs as certified by independent auditors. <A cancellation clause was 
included 

fter it had been outstanding for several weeks an expiration date of October 12 
was placed on the offer. On October 11 the United States authorities asked that 


the date be extended to October 31 The company agreed to the request but with 
deliveries extended to March 31, 1954, because owing to the lapse of time the origi- 
nal schedule could no longer be met. The price, however, was left unchanged 
although the prevailing market price in the United States had increased to 18 


cents a pound for aluminum pig and 19 cents for ingot in the meantime. 
Acceptance of the offer would have involved extra shipments of aluminum to 
. 
I 


United States over and above the company’s present large exports to that 
try, estimated at 150,000 metric tons for this vear. It also would have called 


for the purchase of imports 





blocks of electric power by the company, the reac- 


ation of idle production f yuilt during the last war and the development 


ALUMINUM FaBricators Meet Wita NPA 


> : } } 


tepresentatives of the aluminum fabricating 


meeting with NPA today, maintained their origina 


16 


I 
position that the 


isk of allocating nondefense supplies could be best handled by industry without 
G rnin r ition. They expressed their willingness, however, to cooperate 
with NPA in earrving out provisions of the recent order cutting back the use of 
‘ ynsumers 35 percent It was agreed at today’s meeting that ex- 
perie! nder the regulation may indicate need for some interpretations or 
chang products as aluminum foil and castings, imported products, 
bas r) r, inventories and adjustment and compliance provisions. 
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Mr. Norton. In closing this appeal to you for help and guidance 
and in conjunction with my previous statement in regard to the 
150,000 persons affected by the elimination of the manufacture of 
aluminum building materials products, I wish to point out that most 
of these products are sold from door to door by salesmen who work 
from 15 to 18 hours a day—developing their leads in davtime and then 
talking to the home owners at night when the family is together 


This type of effort, although fairly remunerative, is not attractive to 
young persons who desire to use their evenings for social and spo1 


diversions. As a result of the type of selling, a great majority of 


salesmen are older men and women, or those with physical defects 
The same is true from the standpoint of mechanics who install and 


apply the aluminum building materials products. Because of 
fact that the work is hazardous and seasonal and therefore does not 
attract young men Lo the profession, acvain @a marority of the me a in 
employed bv these 15,000 contractors are older men [t occurs to m 
that the injustice to these 150,000 persons atiect 3 mal 
greater, because of the type of people who are engaged in selling 


installing on applving 

I was struck by a news item on January 17 of this vear which indi- 
cated that NPA had denied reports from Detroit that the Govern- 
ment planned to clamp a lid on the output of automobiles and trucks 
or that they bad asked the manufacturers to scrap plans for 1952 
models. Please note that NPA does not propose to the automobile 
industry that they go out of the business of manufacturing automo- 
biles, with its subsequent disarrangement all the wav down the line 
to the dealer, but rather, a subsequent agreement set forth that 
output be restricted to a given percentage of a designated previous 
production pe riod. 

Please note the difference in the attitude of this same agency toward 
the manufacturers of aluminum building materials products and thi 
small-business man contractors who install and apply these products 
when they say; ‘As of such a date you shall close your doors and look 
elsewhere for Ways and means of livelihood and the aDiity LO pay 
obligations incurred as investments,” 

Finally, I wish to quote from recent statements by the top control 
executive, Defense Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson On 
Wednesday, January 17, in a speech delivered before an audiencs 
Philadelphia, he said, very wisely, | believe: 


Production just for production is unsafe and unnecessary 


If I may paraphrase this remark, I would like to leave as a thought 
for you, “Industry destruction just for destruction is unsafe and 
unnecessary.” 

Then, on January 18, Mr. Wilson testified before this Small Busi- 
nessman’s Committee and as a highlight of his testimony said: 


We shall make every effort to keep small business alive during the emerge 


We small contractor businessmen will be happy to have our cas¢ 
presented to Mr. Wilson bv yvour committer solely on the above 
statements by him, 

Now, I want to shorten this, but I want to say the biggest squawk 
we have, and I have had it for the last 2 weeks, is that these peop! 
large numbers of them, are loaded with inventory 
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Now, just to show you what that amounts to, I would like to cite 
one example, one experience, for you: In the automobile business 
they were told to cut down their production. They didn’t tell them 
to cut it out. They let them have some little trickle to let them 
eliminate some of their inventory. Here they come along and tell 
us we are all through, and we want at least, if we can—-we are small- 
business people, very small-business people, and we want to at least 
maintain 

I know some men who cannot even pay the obligations thev owe to the 
bank if this stop order goes through, and another indication | would 
like to make in closing is of my own company. I want to tell you one 
experience that will illustrate to you what I mean: 

There is one more very important point to the Government—and 
this is my own company—that I do not think has been probably 
developed; by way of illustration, my own company paid $40,000 in 
taxes in the year of 1947. On December 31, 1948, we had $171,000 in 
inventory in window products, that we were going to discontinue. In 
liquidating ourselves out of this line, notwithstanding the fact we did 
a $1,000,000 business for the vear, we sustained a loss of some $33,000 
and due to the carry-back clauses or provisions in the tax laws, we 
were reimbursed out of the 1947 taxes to the Government to the sum 
of $12,000 

If this stop order that is now contemplated had been in effect, our 
loss in liquidating that inventory would have been over $100,000, 
because we couldn't have got the fill-in sizes that you need to go ahead 
with that liquidation. 

If the order goes into effect, this tvpe of loss among the small- 
business people that I know I represent—1I have talked with them—I 
have been intimate with them for 12 vears—that situation can be 
multiplied many thousands of times 

| appeal to vou, in closing, to use vour good offices, if you can, to at 
least see that we get at least a trickle of aluminum so that we can 
liquidate ourselves out of the position we find ourselves in in this 
critical condition 

I thank vou 

The CuarrMan. Thank vou, Mr. Norton 

(re there any questions? 

Senator Taye. There is one question that occurs to me, Mr. Norton. 
Have vou fabricated some of the window sash that are incomplete, so 
that you have an absolute loss there unless you can fabricate more to 


} » 
compt te vour units 


Mir. Norton. No; we don’t fabricate anything. We are dealers 
and distributors, and applicators. We manufacture nothing. We buy 


om the manufacturer, but, to illustrate to you, I have to buy in 
load lots, $22,000 at a time. Now, I can manage to indicate, or 
some of the sizes. For example, I carry in stock 90 different 

Senator THyr. Sizes of window sash? 
\Lr. Norron. Yes; but in order to complete the individual job for 
home owners, they have special sizes, and you have to continually 

on the manufacturer for specifications 

NO f this stop order comes in, we can’t even sell complete jobs. 


, ryan’ Lo ‘Dp what we have got. 
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Senator Toye. That is what ] am getting at. You have some equip- 
ment that is fabricated, lving there, that will be a dead inventory 
unless you are able to complete the units so that if an order comes in 
for a certain size, vou will be able to fill the order 

Mr. Norron. That is right 

Senator Turk. If vou can’t, there is going to be a lot of sash 
there that will not be ordered, which can’t be substituted by any oth 


» 


material such as wood, to complete the ord 

Have vou endeavored that’ 

Mr. Norton. That is right, and on top of that a lot of sash that 
sin the stockroom waiting to be delivered; money has been borrowed 
from the bank vo pay for it 

Senator Tuyr. Aluminum is doing no one any good until such tim 
as vou can get the short stock that you supply? 

Mr N ORTON That is right 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Norton 

Mr. Charles E. Hunter, of the Storm Sash Institute, Bristol, Pa 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Hunter. Will vou proceed in yout 
own way, sir? 

Mr. Hunrer. I imagine, Mr. Chairman, you are running overtime 
here I will be as brief aus possible. 

The CuarrmMan. Your full statement will be put in the record, if 
you will summarize it, please; 


) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. HUNTER, STORM SASH INSTITUTE, 
BRISTOL, PA, 


Mir. Hunrer. Gentlemen of the committee, I appear before you 
as the chairman of the Metal Combination Storm Sash Insttt 
which represents over 40 small manufacturers. My name is Charles 
Kk. Hunter. | am president of the Hunter Manufacturing Corp. of 
B which designs, fabricates, and distributes metal combina- 


sristol, Pa., 


ion storm windows and doors 


| digress for a moment, sir. I have a two-paragraph treatise on the 
product, which following your questioning, | believe would b 
order. Fundamentally, a metal combination storm window is 
metal frame into which two glass panels and one or two screen pan 
may be interlocked and interchanged. Its function is to consery 
uel by keeping heat in the house and to keep drafts and dust out 


In the warm months it also serves as a permanent screen frame 


The hature and background of the industry are considerab 


interesting, at least to us engaged therein. The present type of 
metal combination window originated about 12 years ago Sime 
that time the industry has grown with amazing rapidity and ts still 
( xpanding Basically, it is an industry of small manufacturing plants 
which feed completed metal storm sash and doors or knocked-dow 

parts to distributors and dealers. A large number of manufacturers 
make only prefabricated parts which their distributors or dealers 
assemble to order. The dealers sell their product through salesmen 


who fi el lireethy with the home owner by the door-t cle yrs tho 
In most cases the windows are financed by FH A-insured loans under 
regulation W. Specially trained mechanics employed by the de: 


then follow up the sales and do the installation work. 
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As to the size of the metal combination window industry, the 
following authoritative information on the size of the industry was 
obtained by asking all manufacturers to submit their confidential 
data to the firm of Arthur Anderson & Co., certified public account- 
ants, who then compiled the figures. These figures have never been 
released, and are believed to be accurate within 10 percent, or 10 
percent up. 

Gross retail dollar volume in 1950, $99,000,000; number of persons 
emploved at factory level, 3,332; number of persons employed at 
dealer and distributor level, 29,205; number of units, or windows, 
produced in 1950, 4,100,378; number of combination doors produced 
in 1950, approximately 110,000, and the total of independent busi- 
nesses Is 4,856. 

Those 4,856 are the same people, or a portion thereof, that Mr. 
Norton SO ably te stified for, as are the people directly employed by 
them. They are whole or part time. 

The amount of aluminum consumed by industry as a whole, 
according to the figures of the Department of Commerce and the 
Aluminum Association, for 1950, was 1.4 billion pounds. The total 
amount of aluminum fabricated by the industry in 1950 was 45,724,- 
285 pounds. Thus the amount used by the metal combination window 
industry was about 3 percent of the total production of the United 
otates. 

[t should be pointed out here that small industries like ours are 
mainly re sponsib le—and we take pride in this—for the existence of the 
gigantic United States primary aluminum industry. Ordinary people, 
of great perspicacity, have gotten into the home consumer product and 
created, maintained, and sustained the volume of primary production 
which we enjoy today in the country, and I say directly, and off the 
prepared statement, . at almost every member of this entire fabrica- 
tion industry would be very happy to give every pound of this to 
defense if the necessity for it is clearly proven. 

By our efforts and een ea advertising we have educated the 
American consumer to the advantages of aluminum products. The 
tremendous demand that we have created has made it possible for 
the aig Three primary products to expand and maintain the present 
level | of output. 

The combination storm window is not a luxury but a necessity and 
by using it the home owner is enabled to save from 30 to 38 percent of 
the fuel used to heat his house. In the time of war this fuel saving 
would become an urgent matter to the Nation. This is a vital item 
in the economy, and in addition fuel has always been one of the things 
about which we become heavily concerned in time of war. Our 
members are awfully short, and I have data here pertaining to 1941. 
In fact, during the last war the Government appealed to all citizens 
to save as much fuel as possible by installing storm windows. From the 
point of view of health they are also a necessary item since they 
eliminate the cold drafts and unequal room temperatures which cause 
colds. In the warm months their screens keep out annoying and 
disease-bearing insects. 

Why aluminum? Aluminum is used because it is light in weight, 
easily fabricated, and relatively inexpensive. Furthermore, it does 
not rot, rust, or warp, nor does it stain the siding of a home. No 
maintenance or painting is necessary, and repairs are re cake needed. 





» 
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Unlike the clumsy and now obsolete wooden storm sash, the modern 
aluminum combination window does not have to be taken down every 
spring and fall. It remains on the house the vear round and within 
the space of 2 or 3 minutes can be changed from winter to summer 
use, and vice versa, from inside the house. It is therefore the most 
practical solution for the problem of ventilation, insulation, and 
screening. 

It is absolutely impossible to substitute wood for aluminum in this 
product for the following reasons: 

One. Our manufacturers use machinery which is single-purpose 
tooling, suitable only for aluminum. To convert to wood would 
require junking the present equipment and investing in new and ex- 
pensive woodworking machinery, presently not available. 

It has been estimated that the wood industry itself would have to 
expand from 500 to 700 percent in order to take care of our business 

The wooden storm sash is the product of an entirely different in- 
dustry. ‘To make a wood product our manufacturers would have to 
learn new production techniques, train their personnel in the use of 
new machinery and material, and find new sources of supply. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent by our industry in adver- 
tising the present aluminum product. The public is now thoroughly 
sold on the advantages of aluminum and its acceptance of our com- 
bination windows is based on our use of this metal. Not only would 
the vast investment in advertising be lost but the public would have 
to be “unsold” in regard to a superior product and persuaded to 
favor an inferior one. It is extremely unlikely that this could b: 
done. 

It must be emphasized again that ours is an industry of small 
enterprises. Our manufacturers cannot go into what would actually 
be another business, they simply do not have the capital. Lack of 
aluminum will ruin the combination window industry. 

A further cut-back of aluminum will not merely disrupt the 
industry but will actually destroy it. There is no substitute material 
that can be used, nor is it equipped to make any other product 
The result of a continued severe cut-back will be that factories w 
have to be shut down and numerous skilled employees will lose thei 
jobs. 

Nor can there be any such thing as a temporary shut-down of these 
plants. Not only will their skilled workers be dispersed, but they 
will also lose their dealers and distributors on whom. the) 
peculiarly dependent for the sale of their products 

Moreover, the expansion of this industry has to a large extent 
been financed by borrowed capital. Failure to continue production 
because of a lack of aluminum will in most cases mean bankruptcy 
for these small manufacturers who will be unable to repay their 
loans. 

I will not dwell on the considerable loss of taxable revenue to the 
Government which will result from the death of this industry, sinc 
this is obvious. 

The foregoing presents a fair summary of a new, vital and growing 
unit of our economy. We believe that a realistic approach justifies 
an allocation of metal of not less than 65 percent of the 1950 con- 
sumption of our industry as noted under paragraph No. 3 


] 
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Attached to my statement are figures which may prove of interest 
to the committee. 

The CuarrmMan. As among the various products that you make, is 
there variance as to essentialities? 

Mr. Hunter. Among the aluminum products on this order, sir. 
It is a thing which we dwell with constantly. At this point we become 
very selfish people. ‘The maintenance and home repair has to do 
with the building project, and the aluminum combination window 
serves a definite purpose, and it is one of the few things you can put 
on your house that is a self-liquidating investment. Essentiality is 
what? If we were in the midst of a fuel shortage, it becomes a very 
vital thing that our industry operate. It is one of the great contribu- 
tions vou can make toward the saving of fuel. It is on that basis we 
have built the industry to the $99,000,000 I have mentioned. 

Now, all of the ingenuity of the people involves the same ingenuity 
that has ce veloped the business Certainly, thought has been given 
to the matter of substitution. Of all of the comments, sir, that have 
been given this morning, I haven't heard many people say what they 
would have to have done about this situation in which we find our- 
selves. I think that a very careful reappraisal of military demand, 
which I certainly am unable to do, but you august gentlemen certainly 
can, the reappraisal of military demand is one of the things that causes 
the excellent people, and I certainly do not deprecate their effort. 
Mr. Bell and his associates have done a wonderful job. I don’t pro- 
pose to vilifv or deprecate any effort of anybody in connection with 
this thing, but I do think that more sober judgme nt can be given to 
the supply situation, rather than talk about the elimination of these 
things, until the absolute stern necessity is shown you conclusively 
that it exists. 1 think that is the keynote of this whole thing, sir. 

Senator O’Conor. Because of your fine grasp of this whole situa- 
tion, | was very anxious to ask you if you could elaborate slightly on 
that. Iwas wonde ‘ring if you didn’t think a reassessment of the whole 
situation was needed to determine just when the needs will be felt the 
most, and particularly having in mind the critical situation which con- 
fronts small business, whether in your curtailment program the curve 
going down in one direction, and then the lag in the pick-up by busi- 
ness, there isn’t a period in there where small business will find it im- 
possib le to ride out. It seems to me there is the greatest need for a 
reassessment of the whole situation in order to find out when that need 
will be met, and how. 

Mr. Hunrer. J would like to express myself on that. It is my 
considered opinion, as well-advised as I can be with all the informa- 
tion facilities at my command, that if you will interrogate the primary 
aluminum producers, they will issue a ray of hope so far as the material 
for civilian consumption is concerned. 

[ said the earnest effort they are making—they are doing a wonder- 
ful job, in my opinion. Somebody said, I have to quote from memory 
a government thing, now—Jess Larson, the program with which he 
was engaged didn’t meet my complete approval as a man interested in 
aluminum industry. It occurs to-me a great deal of metal got away 
from this country that could have been maintained. 

To answer your question more fully, sir, I believe that if a careful 
reappraisal, hone. M 7 some immediacy, is put together at once, sober 
judgment given it, because there is a terrifying thing, then we can 
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extend ourselves—and this is what I would request of you, or any 
body before whom I could appear—that we be permitted at som 
reduced level to go through at least the next quarter. 

[ have to tell you that the order Mr. Bell mentions is one of the 


greatest documents that has ever been written. This thing has be 
shoved around—they have worked night and day on it. They hay 
had committees—I have been with them—representing 200 differet 


products, and everybody LORS home with a big he “ud and ims aesperi 


If they would do something with what that document—lI liker 
last night in a conversation among interested people to the fact that 


you are in an old type of hotel and the man drops one shoe up abor 
vou, and you sit and wait for the other shoe to drop 
happen Wi want to vet some clear and cone) <1\ | sSenvatrol 
the elimination ttems, and then be permitted an appeal on the ba 
of industry coupled with knowledge that the primar 1) 
give us What Is expected, and I assure vou in my considered opi 
we will live through the second quarter, and ho ke 
can happ n irom that time o1 That and reapprais oO} 
situation, I behe. is the answer 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hun1 1 have no questions, except to suggest wha VO 
have in mind might make us again too little and too lat 


Mr. Hy NTER It ish’ t something tha will Lake too tong, sena 
to reexamine 

Senator Hunt. We are late now; we are very, very late 

Mr. Hunvrer. You have information perhaps that is not prov 
me. I obviously have to reserve the right to my opinion that tl 
isan ample amount, sir. I can’t enter the discuss 
have information, apparently, which I do not 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr. The question that I would like to as! f \ H 
is much the same as the question asked before 

Have you dead stock or inventory that will remain dead invent 
unless you receive some additional aluminum so that vou can 
orders that you now have? 

Mr. Hunrer. If the death sentence is issued on m: products 
perhaps on mine, we would then have an unbalanced 
Certainly it would be good business 

Senator Tuyr. What percent of the aluminum supply that 
normally received are vou now receiving? 

Mr. Hunter. We are cut back quite severely, sit 

Senator Tuyr. How much? 

Mr. Hunrer. About 50 percent, sir 

Senator THye. Can vou in any sense use that 50 percent to make 
up a live supply in vour inventory? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Then your inventory will not remain dead; it will 
not remain an inventory on vour hands indefinitely? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir; it will perhaps have to be supplemented w 
some small percentage of allocation, perhaps lO o 15 pereent 
60-day supply 

Senator THuye. You are at 50 percent now, so that if that much 
goes in and is fabricated then you can fit in the short supply and 


moving vour inventory. 
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Mr. Hunrer. Fifty percent is for some people a break-even level. 
If you are going completely out of business, you have to augment 
whatever existing supply of this you have almost in every instance with 
a nominal amount. 

Senator Ture. Isn’t the 50 percent adequate? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir; you are supposed to run with that, sir. 
You are supposed to keep alive with that. 

Senator THyr. Like Senator Hunt. We feel that we don’t want 
to be short, and I don’t want to be insistent and say that Congress 
tied our hands and we are not able to meet the war needs. The 
question I ask is if you get the 50 percent, can you then supplement 
what you have on hand and move that inventory and get it off 
your hands? 

Mr. Hunrer. Fifty percent for inventory adjustment would be 
very large, to answer your question; yes. 

The CuarrmMan. That is on the assumption that the second shoe 
is going to drop? 

Mr. Hunter. That is right, sir. 

I wish it would remain in the air. 

Senator THyr. I know business in my State was caught drastically 
last fall, so 1 am entirely in sympathy with you. We must find the 
answer. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Orchard, of Orchard Bros., Inc., Rutherford, N. J. 

Your statement in full will be placed in the record; if you will 
summarize it very briefly, we will appreciate it. 

(The material furnished with Mr. Hunter’s statement is as follows:) 

New York, January 19, 1951. 
CHARLES HUNTER, 
Vetal Combination Storm Sash Institute, Lexington Hotel: 

Professor Larson, Wisconsin University, estimates saving 38%{9 percent identical 
houses compared using storm sash as against no storm sash. Identical Sears 
houses in Elgin, Ill, one shows with storm sash 3343 percent. Saving United 
States Department of Commerce letter 227 and University of Illinois Bulletin 2239 
said that storm sash saves up to 30 percent in fuel costs 

Sears RoEBvuCK, 
P. J. McCarruy, Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 24, 1950, 
Mr. CHarLeEs E. HUNTER 
Chairman, Metal Combination Storm Sash Institute, Bristol, Pa. 

Dian Mr. Hunter: Pursuant to your instructions, we have tabulated the 
statistical reports received directly by us from various manufacturers of aluminum 
combination windows and doors who were circularized by you with the request 
that they furnish to us, on a confidential basis, statistics for the year 1950 with 
respect to aluminum consumption, personnel emploved, sales, etc. 

We are enclosing a tabulation of the replies received to date and a list showing 
names only of the companies who contributed to these statistics. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR ANDERSEN & Co. 
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Tabulation of statistical reports received from manufacture ofa nINUM CON nation 


windows and doors for the year 1950 





g } 
I 
i“ i 
] pour ilu consumed it 
1950 by type } panic reportir 
Extruded sham 99. 827. 55f 5 O59, RO ( 24 39 & O& 
Sheet or strip 10, 616, $22 2 178. Qe 9 659. 36 9 729 Het 
Miscellaneous (nuts, bolts, castir 
rivets, etc 061. 226 77. GAM 2 ) 252 
lotal pou 41, 405, 60 7, 415, 69 Li 2 
Total pound uminum cor ed 19. 1e ¢ pa , 
by quarte i ip eportin 2 
Persor ler loyed (average number f € lu J 
At manufactur ve 15 compani reporting 
At distr ut 1 } way 
Potal numb bu 1 deale 
Ww l f | £ 
Est ited mt ‘ 
; } i 19 
{ 1 ¢ eportir ‘ 
} np e 1M I t re ‘ 
L< 
Total l ; 
report £ i aS 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALUMINUM COMBINATION WINDOWS AND Di - 


STATISTICAL REPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1950 


The Ace Industries Co., Youngstown, Jamaica Sash & Door ( 
Ohic Park, Long Island, N. 





Feathe Lite \ifg. Co Detroi Mich. po \I 
Hess Manufac ring Go (Jul V, Pa Storm W 1 I fg ( 
Hunter Manufa ing Corp Bristol, Pa 

Pa V-Seal ¢ : oO 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ALUMINUM COMBINATION WINDOWS AND Doors SusMItTTING 
STATISTICAL REPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1950—Continued 


Warren Aluminum Products Co., War- Weather Products Corp., Syracuse, 
ren, Ohio. ok 

Weather-Proof Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Wilson Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 

Weatherwise Windows, Inc., Alliance, Winter-Seal Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Ohio. Wisco, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Winsulite Manufaeturing Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. ORCHARD, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
METAL AWNING ASSOCIATION AND PRESIDENT OF ORCHARD 
BROS., INC., RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Mr. Orcuarp. My name, as you know, is John E. Orchard. I 
speak to you today as the president of the National Metal Awning 
Association and also as president of Orchard Bros., Inc., in Rutherford, 
N. J. 

Addressing initially a remark to Senator Hunt, none of us wish to 
be too little or too late. But we would like to get some facts. That 
is all we are interested in. If we could get some sound, intelligent 
facts, that the aluminum division of the NPA could show us that 
they need this material, then we will silently fold our tents and steal 
away. 

The facts to the contrary show differently; they show it would be 
impossible for them to use material in the second quarter that is 
available for them, and if you would turn, please, to page 2 of the 
actual report, you will see that in October, this past October, with 
22 production days, there was a total production of 209,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum produced. 

In November, with only 19 production days, there was a total of 
194,000,000 pounds produced, and if you translate that into an 
equivalent of 22 production days, you would have 226,000,000 pounds. 

Now, that is the difference—that is different than some of the 
figures that have been previously published in the paper, but these 
figures are Department of Commerce figures. They come from the 
industries, series 24-1, and series 24—E. 

If we project the October and November production Into next year, 
then we have a chart attached here as exhibit 3 which actually indi- 
cates the amount of aluminum that is available for the military. 

| have it here, if | may show it to you 

Assuming that we may continue during the first quarter to have 
65 percent of aluminum for civilian products, we already know, be- 
cause we have been told by General Harrison, that the defense orders 
are going to assume this much, or 28 percent. They want to stockpile 


25,000 tons. Well, they are going to have an unused balance of approx- 
imately 50,000,000 pounds in the first quarter. 

Now, in the second quarter they will have available for the military, 
some 320,000,000 pounds, even under the existing M-—7 order. 

Now, 320,000,000 pounds would require the military to more than 
double their use of aluminum in three short months 

Now, if they can do it, and they need it, fine; let’s give it to them. 
frankly, sin don’t believe they can. I don’t believe there is any 
necessity for any restriction order to issue at this time involving the 


second gq tel ecause the same situation in my company as with 
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others, my association has to balance out inven tories. We are all in 
hock to the bank. We will go bankrupt. Wecan’t get defense business 
at the present time, because there isn’t any. That is the reason 

The CHarrmMan. Well, your thought is in line with some of the 
others that have been suggested here; that there should be a reeXam- 
ination of the whole thing before a so-called death sentence 1s issued: 
is that right? 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And that is the gist of your statement? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. Are you giving any consideration to the fact that 
the interest borrowed in the last 2 years has accomplished practically 
nothing in respect to stockpiling, and now we must stockpile in a big 
way and do it quickly and do it very extensively? 

Mr. OrcHarp. Isn’t that part of the reappraisal, Senator? 

Senator Hunt, shouldn’t we reappraise the actual essential needs 
stockpiling? That chart shows the buildup of aluminum production 

promised in each of the next quarters. Now, maybe the military 
won’t even be able to use the buildup 

In other words, the reappraisal must take in the necessity of a stock- 
pile; does it not? 

Senator Hunr. That is just the point. I asked you if you had 
taken the at into consideration 

The CHarrMan. He brings out the point that the National Securit 
Resources Board has actually programed a stockpiling of 25,000 tons 
during the first quarter. In other words, he is dealing with what they 
have actually done. 

Now, lL assume that a reexamination might very well be to reexamin 


that to see if they have stockpiled enough That is the pot you 
make 
Senator Tuys. I wonder if Mr. Bell would care to comment on the 


so-called unallocated portion that you show on the chart there or 
would eare to make a2 comment on your Statement that th re : 
certain amount of aluminum that is nonallocated 


The CuarrMman. Where is Mr. Bell? 


Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Beut lam not too positive that the military requirements 
uch, are directly represented on that lam not able to divulge it 
this time—-the total figure. But, beyond the so-called essential and 


nonessential requirement, we do have some very vital essential civilian 
needs which are defense-supporting items, such as power, transporta- 
ion. and facilities of that kind; and we must take into consideration, 
when we talk about defense requirements, we have hot included the 


ipporting items in our defense requirements 

In other words, there must be a gap. We must prepare a certa 
mount of aluminum for various essential requirements that would b 
part of the quantity which this gentleman is referring to 

See Rae: Well, take the small manufacturer of cable here this 
norning Would hat be what you wol tld | am a cle he hse-support 


LCLIVILY “and lf sO, ae has he been cut off in his suppl V Of aluminun 


Mr. Bett. Tam not too sure that he has been cut off, as such 
The CHoarrMan, No; hes: sik ‘had 12 percent 
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Mr. Bex. I think a great deal of the situation is due to the fact, 
not that they can’t get aluminum at certain times, but they can’t 
vet it at a certain schedule. We have a minimum of 60 days, and most 
of the situations brought to my attention have been that they can’t 
get into a certain schedule to get delivery at a certain time. 

If I may, Senator, I might say that I have had several people 
come to my office who have said to me that it wasn’t what I was doing, 
using the words in a general way, but they contend if I would let them 
use it they could get all the aluminum in the world. 

On the contrary, we have a number of people come in who say they 
can’t get aluminum. It is a very confusing situation. 

I think the correct answer to the situation is in the degree of avail- 
ability of metal that this gentleman refers to there are some very vital, 

essential requirements to support the defense effort that he has not 
included in his figures. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Those essential requirements, as I understand 
carried DO ratings. 

Mr. Bett. They do not. Transportation, power, and other items 
of that character do not carry DO ratings, to my knowledge 

Mr. OrcHARD. But those facts are available; they could be tabulated 
for purposes of actual reappraisal of just what the situation is. 

Mr. Beti. Oh, very definitely; yes. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Thank you 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. Your statement and the accompany- 
ing material will be incorporated in the record. 

Next is Mr. George Mitchell, Metal Trim, Youngstown, Ohio. 

The testimony and material of Mr. Orchard is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF JoHN |! ORCHARD, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL METAL AWNING 
ASSOCIATION, AND PRESIDENT, ORCHARD Bros., Inc., RurHERFoRD, N. J. 


Iam John E. Orchard. I report to vou today primarily as the president of 
he Ne ational Metal Awning Association, and secondarily as president of Orchard 
Bros ~ c., in Rutherford, N. J 

This committee and its staff assistants are to be congratulated on making 
possible an open hearing on the effect of aluminum restriction orders on small 
busines I ot « gives the public an oppo vy to see what is going on 
but it gives small business, who are fighting for their lives, a slim chance for 

, 

Because we want to survive, because we feel it would be a detrimental blow to 
American enterprise if we didn’t survive, and because our development in the 
past 5 years truly manifests the competitive American spirit, we are fighters; 
we refuse to be backed into a corner and let somebody ‘‘pull a sheet’’ over us 
without a struggle. The more sensible and intelligent the struggle, the more 
( cac our heht wi ie 

Our weapons in this fight are facts, a id facts are what vou want, too: these 
facts are available; they require a little digging and a lot of hard work to assemble 
But, remember, we’re fighting for survival, and so we’ve taken the time to ascer- 
tain these tacts 

What lo the Tac \\ 

First, the facts show that there is no need for any further aluminum restriction 


order, and, as a matter of fact, even those NPA orders now in existence could be 


relaxed for the second quarter of 1951 


Second, the facts show that any small post-World War business is going to 
have a difficult if not impossible time to participate in the current military expan- 
program, either as a prime or as a subcontractor. 
Third, the facts show that any further arbitrary action by the NPA will result 
ankruptey for many, many tiny businessmen in the home Improvement 


aintenance, and repair industry 
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Before ] substantiate these conclusions, perhaps vou'd like to know more ab 
is. We are an association of tiny companies. May I reemphasize the 
tiny It’s generally acceptable that any business with less than 500 employ 


is a ‘small business.”’ There are 150 of us, and our average number of employ. 


is 24 


We in this association manufacture the component parts from which a 
minum awning is subsequently assembled If vou will. we are see ¥ 
and fabricators of aluminum. While there are but 150 of.us i cat 
there are an additional 3,900 firms dependent upon us at the dist de 
evel Altegether approximately 30,000 people ar In one war me 





ent upon our activities 

Yes; we are tiny So tiny, as a matter of fact, that we need only 500 
aluminum each month in order to survive. Five ’ 
e-half of 1 percent of the total current productior 
We could use more because we are part of a fast-growing industry \ 











part of an industry comprised mainly of businesses | than 2 vears old 
vet this whole industry has meant a lot to the primary aluminum proc 
Lterins of votume Our de velopment has helped the! na tain a rea 
capacity production so as to be ready for this emer 
Che attached report was prepared in anticipati Ot the lance by the NP 
f an order specifically forbidding the manufactur the second quarter 
ertain aluminum products, among them awings this order was scheau 
be issued last Saturday, January 20 
| rder ha tt as vet issued Sines ere ‘ f i ‘ 
— iections oi | arteT NPA ; ee 
\ holding tl yrder \ | to f ! rf 1 ry pr 
( ive made to the NPA a t \ r co ( i i 
procure the true facts, thus « hem t f ‘ 
of aluminum in the second quarter 
Chere are two things to hope for 
l Phat ifter the hard work cd D O ent 
facts for p bli re i t NPA Vil ot I iro i 
vy for psvt O21 ) {Te } { 
») Tha uuld they « ipla ’ 
NPA ca as a true-fact-finding adv ‘ 
i EW wa rver-all alun ( 
f uterial accompa : prepared i 
Repo! PREPAI BY NATIONAL MBE’ \W \ 
> VAILABILITY | 1 
| ‘a nal Produc \ on Nove! i ) 
M-—7 ( proy na re ards 1 ) i ' 
ur e, it ca i u e oO! 
ght eX¢ of 65 perce i au i : 
\ iod het Ja \ l and J ») tov 
“ey fiy Let f ‘ ( i 
The Depar ‘ f ¢ nme is ( } 
Ba Ind nN Lie I ( lar 50 \ 
) give ) } rag yr tl a } ia 
} ( 
} 
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In the first week of December 1950 the NPA “‘relaxed”’ the 65 percent to permit 
manufacturers to use in January a quantity by weight of aluminum equal to 80 
percent of that used in the base period, and for February 75 percent. This meant 
that during the first quarter of 1951 the following amounts of aluminum could be 
used for civilian products: 











Clacsificat January, 80 February, 75 March, 65 

percent percent percent 

a Pounds Pounds Pounds 
“Nat eet and st ‘ $26, OOF t 6. OOO 6, 408, O00 
R ip 7 1 } 332, 000 14. 373. 000 12, 457, 000 
Extrn i shar 14. 873. 000 13. 044. O00 12. OR5, OBO 
i 1 flak 101, 000 1, 033, 000 895, 000 
29 740, 000 25, 069, 000 21, 726, 000 
tal 127. 471. 000 119, 505, 000 103, 571, 000 


In other words, during the first quarter of 1951, the civilian use of aluminum 
will total 350,547,000 pounds 

But the big question is how much aluminum is available? You can’t use 
production during the base period because that was one full year ago, we had bad 
weather and three time-taking strikes Far better to take more current figures 
of October and November aluminum production as follows 


October (22 November 


Cl ficatior production ynly 19 pro- 
day luction days) 

P 18 Pounds 
Plate. sheet and strir #), 803, O00 Y9, OS7, 000 
} | shapes, rod and bat 27. 568. OOO 24, 377, 000 
Extru hape , O77, OM 23, S78, GOO 
1 ké 269, OOK 2. 430, 000 
Cast { $7. 278. 000 #4, 100, OOO 
208. 9 0 194. 472. 000 
t 29 l ( ‘ t 226,000,000 pounds. 


We can, therefore, obviouslv assume a current production of around 210,000,000 


yunds per mont! exhibit 2 is an interesting graph showing the history of 
minum production since 1942 
N e que becomes, W} e is all this produce mm going? 
Dur the f ;ua LOS, the iry ha iced ! DO’s (defense orders 
( rr DY ir ! m producers as follo \leoa, 28 peres rf 
! Revno aa cel ( producti Kaiser, 29 percer t its 
( werage of 28 perce 
28 percent of the current aluminum is 28 percent of 210,000,000 pounds 
58,800,000 pounds or requir luring the first quarter of 1951, a total of three 


98.800,.000 pounds or 176.400.0000 pounds 


e NSRB (Nati il Security Resources Board is plat da 
yrogran 1) which ca for 25,000 tons in the first quarter and a like 
e second quart f 1951 r} is 50,000,000 pounds per quarter. 
- ca recal 1e use of a ! num during the first quarter of 1951 


Pounds 
. times 210.000.000 pounds o1 630, 000. 000 


‘ i! 350, 547, 000 
i ra 76. 400. 000 
- ( ¢ 50, OOO, OOD 


576. 947. 000 


pP ila 53, 053, 000 
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In other words, the entire requirement for stockpiling during the first 6 months 
of 1951 can be met during the first quarter alone 

So, where does that leave us for the second quarte r? Let’s assume that the 
65-percent limitation on use as imposed by M-—7 remains as a restriction Since 
we do not have any more worry about further stockpiling, we can easily fig 


vyhat’s left over for the military: viz: 


Available production (3 times 210,000,000 pound 630. 000. 000 


( ivilian use, at 65 percent 3 times 103,571,000 310 713 OOO 
Left over 319. 287. 000 
In other words, under current restrictions, the military still has more than 50 
percent of the aluminum production available for its us 
Could they use it Possibly ves, but certainl not in the second quart 
Reason: During the first quarter, the military i sing 176,400,000 pounds. a 
they used all the available second-quarter production they would ha 


ibsorb an additional 142,887,000 pounds 
142.887.0000 


This amounts to an 8O percent stey up ( SO percent 
amou » an 8O percen =U} — per 
: 176,400,000 





ary program in 3 short months 

For administrative oling, and manpower rea my 

ONCLUSION 

ine is ) f ior al further restrictions vill In) \ 4 i 
fac the real needs of the military should be ana é ) Set ) 
can use the available production and ar restrai g ord ed aceording 
Why should any order be issued just for effect if it has 1 statistical efficacy? 

Yet the NPA has announced that it will issue an order restraining the mar 
facture of certain nonessential aluminum produet 

Whv? They have all the aluminum they need for the ( 1 quar 

After the ec 1 quarter I : pit { . i 

} 

1. Kaiser is already completed an expansion pro 

on plant in Spokane w ct Will re iit in ana 1 i 
10,000, 000 

2 Kaiser will have read n September 1951 ir ( 


nal annual capacity of 200,000,000 pounds 


which will pbegin proaucing it ate June of 1951 ar raid 11 A 
98,000,000. 
} Revnolds vill expand its Jones M Ark., fac 
i tf ££,000,000 
) he ynoids ha promis 1 the Crenera Service Ad { i 
oundage f 1952 of 123.000.000. a tota f 600.000.000 
0 OOO OOO more pounds per mont or a ) 
pacity yrae ilf of w will be flowing the la 6 
| \ RI ) 
l Wil I \ y re “ 
4 ecessal i i t ( te i 
l ary i ) i ‘ 
L\ ! f 
| 1 | i pr ( 
| eq! Lif i ( { 
ea While I d { \ fa ( pa 
i i "2 ele f 
< \ mo 
‘ ot } 
i i ! De UY 
\\ Ve of S700.00 
it | 
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b) In other cases, after spending the money to make the bid, we were told 
that the advertisement had been canceled and the procurement was to be ne- 
gotiated (exhibit 4). 

2. So, you may ask why can’t we get in on any of these negotiations, The 
plain fact is that the tiny companies of this home-improvement industry are all 
new. They have no record of performance for the Government and, naturally, 
the buyers are going to negotiate just with concerns in which they have confidence. 

3. Why not subcontracts? The answer to this is that there just aren’t any sub- 

contracts to be had. The large businesses have not yet absorbed their own 
capacity. And aggressiveness doesn’t help here. We prepared and filed a pre- 
sentation (exhibit 5) with more than 74 companies in the New York area. In 
the past 5 months we have received four opportunities for bid. We have spent 
167 man-days in this subcontract effort alone. We got one little small experi- 
mental job for $246.20. 

(a) It’s a little frustrating. I quote verbatim (although eliminating names 
from a progress report made last week by the man I placed in charge of this 
subcontracting. 

“Blank Co. spoke to Mr. , who really told me off. I didn’t get much 
of a chance to give him a decent pitch. Briefly, this is the situation as far as he 
is concerned: Blank Co. is far from capacity at the present time and won’t be 
for the next 60-90 days; and, when they are, will make contact with outfits that 
they had done business with in the last war and outfits that are best fitted to 
handle their tvpe of work. He assures me that he’s had his fill of outfits such as 

and other metal-awning and window companies and feels that, if he 
} 1 ” 





} 


wants his shoes repaired, he wou p t t 

Facetiously, | wonder if it might not have been better for us to have built a 
couple of barber shops with the more than $8,000 we have so far aggressively yet 
unsuccessfully spent to get defense orders. 

Seriously, I recited these facts to prove to you that our tiny postwar companies 
are somewhat at a loss to know their next move. Threatened daily with being 
cut off from a supply of aluminum—vet knowing the aluminum is there—and not 
able to get defense orders to stay alive, many of us are faced with dire financial 


not go to a barber shop to get it done 





consequences, 
FACT NO. 3. WHAT ARE THESE FINANCIAL FACTS? 
1. Five vears ago the metal-awning industry started duct that people 
never thought of in terms of home improvement and le felt was a real 
luxury (At the end of that 5-year period we were selling just as many metal 


awnings as canvas awnings were being sold; but, what is more important, we had 





helped lift the canvas-awning industry up by their bootstraps, and their sales 
had increased almost 50 percent teason: We made the home-owning public 
conscious of the benefits of awnings and through our sales-promotion effects had 
erea 1 a desire for aw that ( existe 1 hefor 

2. In order to do this, however, practically every one of our companies had 
staked all of their investment not mainly in material and equipment but in sales 
pre Ol Wnty + handfu 0 = ave even com Cid to gett our “nut” back 

3. Under the terms of the original aluminum-restricting order (M-—7) we as an 
industrv were and would be able to put into process son 3,150 tons during 
November, December, and the first quarter of 1951 (exhibit 1 However 
awnings are seasonal in their nature of selling, and during this 5-month period we 
would not have sold over 25 percent of this amount. This leaves 2,373 tons of 


j , } 


processed aluminum on hand at the end of March We estimate that this would 
cost these companies $3,780,000, which divided among the 100 companies solely 





dependent upon awnings as their livelihood represented an inventory investment 
of $37,800 Please note that, since the average capital investment of thes 
comp: es is $40,000, this meant an additional investment created bv the sanction 
of the NPA almost equal to the total capi Naturally, it would be impossible 
to do this hout heavy borrow Ss, an fus have already made arrangements 
W { ha or this purpose 

+. It is impossible for any one of us (basically, we have not been in business 
long enough to have the knowledge) to balance out this inventorv so that it 
could be sold 100 percent in the second quarter in the form of finished goods 
Consequentiv. most of it is iz semiprocessed or linea form. needing only to be cut 
up and assembled and supplemented where needed by proper colors, sizes, and 

apes of frames during t season; or, other words, the second quarter in 
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». Accordingly, if we are unable to obtain aluminum during the second quarter 
yf 1951, and unable to assemble and sell our already processed inventory, we will 
‘ollectively owe the banks almost $4,000,000, and there just is no way to get 

at much money out of these tiny companies without inventory liquidation. 


Hence many of us will have to go to the wall 


Thank you, gentlemen, and in conclusion may I say that plans and prog . 
und theories are wonderful in principle but unless they are based on facts t 
vill not work in practice. Small or, I repeat, tiny businesses cannot be 1 


a feeling in the seat of the pants; they must be run with fa 


ve given you facts today that prove 





1a g 

1. There is enough aluminum; 

2. There are no defense orders for us; and 

3. That, unless this home-improvement ind ry i 
ulumin Im, many f not most, of the companie ire to Nay yg { - 

tev. 

All we isk j eon iT ‘ are n< 
jucting our cu lige! a ol i 
We want to hel; i get the facts bu e want 
hem to use them after we get them 

Respectfully s di. 

J | U)} » Pres 
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EXHIBIT 4 
HEADQUARTERS, 
Arr MaTrrRiEL CoMMAND, 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, January 16, 1951. 





OrcuarpD Broruers, INc., 
Rutherford, N. J. 

GENTLEMEN: This will acknowledge receipt of your bid in response to our 
invitation for bid 33-038-51-978. 

All bids have been canceled according to ASPR 2-403. 
negotiated. 

Your interest in submitting a bid is appreciated by this directorate; however, we 
are unable to award vou a contract in this instance. 
Yours very truly, 


tequirements wil be 


CHarRLes W, ATTERHOLT, 
Captain, United States Air Force, Contracting Officer 
I g VJ 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE MITCHELL, PRESIDENT OF METAL 
TRIMS, INC., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, ACCOMPANIED BY M. 
CARL CUSHNER, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Mirenetit. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is George Mitchell, president of Metal Trims, Ine., of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Cuarrman. We do not want to cut you unduly short but, as 
you know, we are running behind; so if you will proceed quickly and 
briefly, we will appreciate it. 

Mr. Mirenevy. Thank you. 

We are extruders of aluminum shapes, and we fabricate a line of 
metal molding. 

[ am also chairman of the executive committee of the Aluminum 
Extruders Council, and I understand the brief made by this counsel 
has been handed in to the committee. 

The proposed “death sentence’’ limitation order on aluminum 
would put out of business hundreds of small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses whose owners cannot convert to war work immediately. This 
is a fact because may small manufacturers are currently set up for 
limited-purpose production and/or there is too little defense work 
contracted for to use the vast amounts of aluminum to be withheld 
from civilian use. 

Most of these small manufacturers would be glad to convert 100 
percent to war work if there were any chance of their obtaining such 
work. There is very little chance now. But in the absence of present 
need for their capacity to produce, they cannot hold their organiza- 
tions together indefinitely until such time as conversion can be e ected. 
Most of them would go broke while waiting. 

The vast majority of these organizations are one-man or family 
ownerships. In most cases they are the sole source of income of the 
owners; and their equity represents the whole of a lifetime’s work 
and savings. The “death sentence” orders wipe everything out for 
them in one SWoop. 

Such an effect is not only arbitrary and unjust; it is completely 
pointless, uneconomic, and disrupts the very productive process 
needed to defend our country. It wipes out muc ih potential defense 
production capacity. It destroys big chunks of taxable income needed 
to finance the defense effort 

We cannot believe that this is the intent of the Government, 
although that is, in fact, the effect of the “death sentence” orders. 


ee 
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ORCHARD BROTHERS TNCORPORAT 


WITVERFORD, &. « 


wuaey Ry, 19 
Inventory 9 77,a% 
Total current assets 182, 374 
t inventory Laas 
Total all assets 246,999 
< current wot 


Total current Lietilities 13,7 


ytal Bank Debt Bu, udls 
“otal all liabilities 154,272 
NE? FORTH 2,727 





In Five Years from one of the 
tintest Awning Companies to 
the LAXORST National awning 
“company in the Worl4. 2» 


ROLL-UP Kitchenette Door 








EXHIBIT 5 


ORCHARD BROTHERS INC. 


Ruthertord, H. J. 





CORROSION THEATING 
ALUMINUM PINT S:ING 




































oy Se | ALUMINUM Pa’ } 
guy 2, 194 WELDING and r jiaieindiinintags ™ ialtiiatidadaiiiiaiaai 
a EQUIPMENT FCREING and varn 
9 77,0 THIS PERMITS TTRULAR BEN | : : 
T = Contirvows Aluminum Roll Forming Plant complete with STAMPING amc PXESST NO FOR Elect component PART ASSEMALIES 
ssets 182, 37h Alodizing Equipment, Roller and Spray Painting machines, Us TO 00 SCREW KACHT) 
om tinuous Raking Ovens and Forming Mills. ROLL PORKINC j i ork of Ail KINDS 
Lage TOOL and DIE ; ‘ 
notes Alodizing is the modern Nery and Army a | Bt Structural Construction 
. 266,999 accepted method for the corrosion treat~ | és 
ment of aluminum) FoR —— _ Mechanical Procucts and assemblies 
ot 






TI « Adequate ASSEN™.Y SPACE (15,900 square feet) for 
Licht Manufacturing, Electrical Equipment and Metal 
Patricated End Products. 


Aluminum or Light Metal 


Fabricated End Products 
Letdlities 193,73) 





sly 
Til - A be YeTal SPC including PUNCH PRESSES 
lities 154,272 at a vy subsidized sub contrector. 


IV - a bar MACIIWE SVCP including automatic screw 
machices at an already subsidised sub contractor. 





PROGRESS- EFFICIENT 
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EXAMPLES ORCHARD BRS. 
| 1 = This croup desiged and perfec the RUTHERFORD, NU 
, John &. Crenard, first corrosion proof PRODUCTI) PaiNT- 
graduate of ,1.7. and Marverd TXG for ALTRI, subse 





Law School, sanared desirn en- 
rineering firm for Nenry J. 
Kaiser an¢ became Vanacer of 


endorsed and copied by ALCOA, rNCLIS, 
KAISER, and many others. 
















| 

i 

Richmond Shipyard No. Four, 2 = In 19k5, we designed a special apsible, | 

tubular beach marker to aid in warine Corps i 

Vice-President ~ Robert Crehard, landings, the design was tenderes on June 16th, = | 
Southern Wethodist tli, helped accepted on June 25th, and deliveries started 

orgenize and was Naval instruct. on die Sk, ee —=— 

r in newly formed Marvy Aircraft oe 4 





Electrictty Schools. 


3 = In 1950, shortly before the Korea) War this 
group took over (on « Management “ontract) the 
Winslow Engineering Company of \ewark, Nee Jersey; 
this company was more than one year behind sched- 
ules, yet in 6 weeks of our active participation, 
rescheduling was accomplished anc production 
performances actually made. In addition, an 
emergency order of Control Pamls ‘or the Air 
Force was tackled end delivery war actually nace 
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We propose instead that these orders be so modified that those 

small companies which cannot immediately convert, be permitted to 
continue operating at such a fraction of their capacity as will enable 
them to keep their basic organization intact until such time as war 
material orders or subcontracts are available to them. 
Thus, many of the small manufacturers could survive, at the cost 
a trifling fraction of the increasing aluminum supply; and the 
defense effort would ultimately have available a good volume of 
competent management, productive plant equipment, and trained 
manpower. 


f 


0 


The Ind pendent extr iders, who are men b rs of the Alumin 1h) 
Kxtruders Council, are a special case in point Our Yfroup re pres hil 
some 350 percent of the Nation’s extrusion capacity During the last 
war there was so acute a shortage of extrusion Cupar ity that DPC h 
to build and finance scores of extrusion presses, many of which wer 
scrapped after the war, or were uneconomic set-ups. Hence it would 
be a fantastic waste of war potentia! to permit these inde pendent 


extruder to fold uD We would only have ta bye reb ult or react 

ted, at creat cost, as to the destroved faciities 

The reason why these independent extruders cannot now get wat 
work is that the volume of milit: ary extrusions has not yet grown larg 
enough to exhaust capacity of the integrated producers and their large 
extruder associates. Wiest onnmminaanieel all of the Fr irge presses, such 
as are needed for airplane spares, as well as the special heat-treating 
facilities which are needed to produce the high-strength specifications 
required for such s pecial applications. 

But thev also hearts a large volume of small dimension and light- 


alloy shapes which the independent extruders could handle efficiently 
and economically. The reason why the independent small extruder 
seldom gets the chance to quote on this type of work is that the large 
extruder who handles the heavy work takes this along. 

However, the basic control order suggests that Defense considet 
interest of small business in allocating defense work 

Hence, our suggestion that the small-business divisions set up in the 
Defense Establishment direct contractors to place their small sections 
and light-alloy business with the independent extruders who are 
competent to handle them. These independent extruders are dis- 
persed so widely that very real economies can thus be effected 

These two proposals (1) to pe rmit oper ation at a survivi al level and 
2) to distribute available defense work, would enable the small 
extruder and his dependent small fabricating customers to stay alive 
until completely converted; and take the curse off the “death 
sentence” orders. 

The small-business man, when looking for relief, turns to the nine 
committees or divisions as enumerated on page 7 on the bulletin 
entitleds‘‘Selling to Your Government,”’ published by — committee. 
The final sentence in this publication says, “Finally, as a small- 
business man, you encounter any diffie ulties or situs ee which seem 
to impair your opportunities or sharing in the Federal procurement 
program, get in touch with the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business.”’ 


It seems that every time a new department is created or every time 
hue and ery is made for the small-business man, the Government 
hurries and sets up an office of small business, a committee on sm all 
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business, or a small business liaison division to listen to the pleas and 
cries of small business. 

These divisions or committees or branches have never done any- 
thing for small business, as we have been able to find out, but merely 
are a salve to the public to show that the small-business man is near 
and dear to the hearts of the bureaucrats. They pay lip service to 
small business and publish in all periodicals releases to the public 
showing their great concern and admiration for small business. 

{n example of the ineffective operations of a small-business com- 
mittee concerns the one now operating under NPA During a recent 
hearing on whether the aluminum storm-window industry should 
close up by April 1, a representative of the Small Business Committee 
was present. When asked for comments or recommendations or sug- 
vestions, his only answer was, “I am here solely as an observer.” 
That seems to be the sole purpose of these useless divisions and 
bodies within the Government. 

Let me quote from President Truman’s recent economic message 
to Congress: 


In placing orders the Defense Department and the other agencies concerned 
are adjusting contracting and subcontracting policies to broaden the supply base 
and to bring in more small producers The Departm ent of Defense Is giving 


major emphasis to obtaining productive capacity broad enough to support a 
mucl we er military procurement program than the one now under way. Thus 
the Department is spreading orders among as many contractors as practicable 

1 tooling up plants with reserve capacity so that military procurement can be 


further enlarged on short notice if necessary. 


ou 


This quotation is commendable in view of our present defense 
efforts; but in ignoring the small producer and setting up the large 
integrated corporations as the sole producers, the military will some 
day wake up to the fact that they have used up their entire production 
capacity within these plants. And they will not have the thousands 
of small producers with reserve capacity to increase their procurement 
program as needed. The small producer will have died an unnatural 
death by this time and the prime producers will then be given the 
go-ahead sign to build additional plants with more and more capacity 
in building larger corporate giants and keeping the small-business man 
vithin his small level 
Quoting further from President Truman’s speech, he says 
addition we have begun the work of obtaining increased plant capacity in key 


{ 


istries, among them steel and aluminum 


The pattern within the aluminum industry is identical with what 
occurred during the last war and what the prime producers, together 
with certain uneniightened bureaucrats, are attempting to do under 
this situation 

Our aluminum extruders counsel went to NPA and was told that 
there was no need for the 40 extrusion presses which we represented, 
and that there was sufficient capacity within the larger manufac- 
turers to take care of all necessary Government defense work, and that 
ve should convert. Convert to what? 

At the beginning of World War II there was sufficient extrusion 
take care of the military requirements also But as the 
var progressed, the military found that it was necessary to build 


manv hieh-cost inefficient extrusion plants for the war effort These 


Capacitv to 


were run mainly by the prime producers and the ones that were most 
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efficient and faster producing were later bought up DY these corpora- 
tions and integrated within their corporations. The inefficient pro- 
ducers, such as the plant at Baltimore, are still standing bv idle 

After World War II the large prime extruders in aluminum were 
operating at around 50 to 60 percent capacity due to the emergence 
of the small extruder who could out-produce, out-sell, and o 
maneuver the large corporations. 

The price producers are now operating their extrusion 


100 percent capacity and they would like to see the small producers 
ro bankrupt so that if additional extrusion capacity were needed, the 
Government would build new and efficient plants for them to operate, 
which they would naturally buy once the emergency is ove! 
In the booklet published by this committee on the future of light 
metals and Government plant disposals, this committee was concerned 
that Kaiser and Reynolds had not been integrated far enough to have 
them compete with Alcoa. It is this integration which hurts the 
small-business man in that he has to buy his prime metal from the 
same companies with whom he is competing; and in cases like the 
present, the prime producer just naturally cuts off his supply of raw 
material or reduces it far below the average set by Government statis- 
ticians and absorbs the balance of the material in his own plants and 
increases his production from the normal 60 to 60 to 100 percent, 
plus overtime operations. 

That is what is occurring at the present time. These prime pro- 
ducers might scream that they are filling up with defense orders but 
they are still seeking and delivering civilian products to those cus- 
tomers whom they were unable to secure 6 months and a vear ago, 
because the small independent fabricator could produce and delive1 
in a shorter time and at a cheaper price. 

An example of this point is that all prime producers cut their 
billet customers in the last half of 1950 from 20 to 40 percent of their 
normal usage while their extrusion customers or new customers whom 
they created during this time were given 100 percent of their require- 
ments. One example in point was the case of a window manufacture! 
from Miami who came to NPA for relief because Alcoa had shipped 
him so much extrusions in the last half of 1950 that he was unable 
to produce in 1951 in that he had no record for base-period operations 
to allow him to produce any of this material. This case is on record 
with NPA and can be reviewed by this committee any time they 
wis! 


1 LO look into 


Case after case can be shown how the large prime producer has 


attempted to squeeze oul the small fabricator who competed with him 
in the finished product; but had to look to hum for his billets, sheet 


A 


I i 


plate, coil, or rod. Although it is the Government’s purpose to keep 
civilian business going at as high a level as possible, it is the intent 
of the large corporations to funnel or channel this civilian business 
into their own hands so that ftuure statistics will show that the 
civilian consumption was high but the mortality rate of alim 
fabricator companies was even hicher. 

(nother item that is bothering these small aluminum fabricators 
is “from whence do all these orders come?’”” When we approached 


\PA and asked who was responsible for issuing orders, they pointed 
to the ceiling and said, “Upstairs.”” The point I wish to make ts that 


) , j ] ‘ , 
smal aluminun xtruders were promised representa mm OF in 
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advisory committee by General Harrison and Mr. Nigel Bell, and 
Mr. Kelly of the Small Business Division of NPA was ordered to 
create such a body. This body was to confer with the Light Metals 
Division before any new orders were issued effecting the industry. 
This is again an example of lip service by small-business divisions 
and heads of departments. This advisory committee was never 
formed and, although its forming is in process, the process can last 
from now till the end of the emergency. The Light Metals Division 
does not want a group such as ours, who have been a thorn in their 
side, to get official recognition in this manner. 

NPA consults with the big three prime producers when they are 
interested in putting out new orders, and Iam sure that the three prime 
producers are in no manner concerned with the dozens of small 
extruders who have been a thorn in their side. 

The recent order M-—22 was an example of how this department 


operates. The aluminum scrap and conversion order was published 
effective January 12 and was the death sentence of the small aluminum 
producers, in that it prohibited him from buying scrap on the market 


for conversion to billets to keep his plant operating above the survival 
level. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask you this question: So far as the 
extruders are concerned, there is no question there as to essentiality? 
You do do essential work, don’t vou? 

Mr. Mircuenti. We hope the work we do is essential, but we have 
been told by NPA that our presses are not needed for war work. 

The CHarrMANn. My next question was going to be: You would 
probably have to rely on defense contracts? 

Mr. MircuHeiyi. Yes; you cannot convert an extrusion press. It is 
there to do that one job, and it will sit there until you find work for it. 
You can’t change it with a few rolls and make a stamping press out 
of it. 

My counsel tells me the Munitions Board has decided that those 
40 presses are absolutely essential, and they are going to attempt to 
keep them in operation. 

The CHatrRMAN. As a matter of fact, during the last war, we had a 
shortage of extrusion capacity; did we not? 

Mr. Mircuey. You definitely had a shortage. 

The CuarrMan. Do you think we have an oversupply now? 

Mr. MircHeuu. No. 

The CyHarrman. In other words, you think that in order to meet 
the defense effort we shall need all of our extrusion capacity? 

Mr. Mircneuyi. You will need more. 

The CuarrMan. Then it becomes a question of spreading the work 
so that the small business 

Mr. Mircueu. So that they won't die in the time between now 
and that time. 

The CHarrMAN. Of course, that is one of the principal problems with 
which we are confronted, and which we are working on all the time; 
to make certain that defense orders, as wel! as Government business 
generally, is so spread that small business will get its fair share of it. 

Mr. Mircnetu. You see, this death-sentence order that is about to 
come out has been haunting us for a month now; and, if it puts the 
two items we are primarily interested in on that death list—storm 
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combination windows and doors, and aluminum moldings, and trims, 
which we fabricate as an end product—we will close down tomorrow, 
and until we convert to war work we can go broke waiting for the time 
when they need our presses. 

But we can survive. We have two presses with a possible operation 
of six shifts per day. We are operating at 2,000, and we could operate 
with our basic organization held together at a break-even point if 
they would | let us operate with one shift. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 

Senator Toye. The question I would like to ask is this: 

Has any one approached either you or any of your associates in the 
same business to make inquiry of how you could fit into the war- 
industries activity? Have they made any inquiry by questionnaire? 

Mr. Mircuevi. Well, we went to Cleveland Ordnance Office and 
said we would like to be surveved for war work, 

Senator Toye. That is, there will be a survey? 

Mr. Mirenetyt. One man came down and said, “So you have an 
extrusion press. So what?’ 

He says, “ Make out these forms.’’ We looked over the forms, and 
they were quadruplicate copies with about 60 sheets to be filled out, 
and we thought it was just silly to make out the forms, and we 
never did. 

Senator Toye. Did you go through the forms to find out whether 
there were intelligent questions asked of you that would be pertinent 
to someone trying to appraise your plant? 

Mr. Mircneiu. No; I don’t think so. We looked them over 

Senator Tuye. You have a little responsibility there 

Mr. Mircueuy. Yes; we do. 

Senator THyr. You can’t expect the committee to do it all. 

We will do every thing we can, but you ma} have to furnish that if a 
questionnaire comes to you 

Mr. Mirenevu. Yes; | realize that. 

Senator THyr. After all, someone sitting here in Washington is 
trving to allocate materials. 

Mr. Mirceneii. But they are not interested in extrusion presses, 
They are interested in end products. Can you build a carriage for 
105-millimeter gun? Can you build a tank unit? Can you buil 
aluminum pontoons? 

Senator Tuyr. Could you answer that question if you found it in 
the questionnaire? 

Mr. Mirrenetyt. The answer is ‘‘No.” 

Senator Tuyr. That is what we would have to have, vou see. 

Mr. Mireneiu. But we are important to the prime contractors who 

e building those things. 

Senator THyr. Qne reason I raised the question was to find out if 
anvone was trying to apprs Lise your pli int to ascertain what vou could 
do. If they are not, then they are negligent. That agency should 
dao it, 

econdly, if the agency raises the question to you, then you must 
fill out that questionnaire, in order that you may expedite or assist 
them in getting the job done. 

Mr. Cusuner. That is a very pointed question, sir; so that the 

cord will be clear, both Air Force and Navy as a matter or tact, 


a 
! 
I 
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there is an appointment at 3 o'clock today as a result of a consultation 
during the past 2 weeks 

Senator THyr. 1 am glad to hear it. 

Mr. Cusuner. Which has been instituted by the services, and they 
have been very energetic about this thing, in order to supply such 
round-out equipment so that each unit of the extruders industry may 
be able to furnish the entire eastern part of the country, the airplanes 
and shipyards, with a flow of extruded items. That is at Munitions 
Board, Admiral Ring and Admiral Wart and the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, because of the experience in World War IT, and the 
absolute necessity of these presses, because it takes about a year or a 
vear and a half to build, install and activate a press 

Senator Tuyr. My concern is whether they had appraised your 
plant to determine what you were qualified to do. 

Mr. Cusuner. In there they are in the process now. The only 
thing they are concerned with, on the Munitions Board level, is this 
gap that may develop so that by the time they get around to us we 
will be alive at that time, and so that the prime producers who control] 
the flow of the virgin metal keep letting the flow continue with some 


qaegree of manufacturing saturation point, below which, of course, 
some of the firms can’t go, and that is our second problem. 
We can’t get the prime aluminum from Aleoa, Reynolds, and Kaiser. 


Senator Toye. You can't? 

Mir. Cusuner. The allocations are so meager, you couldn’t run 
2 days a month, and that is all set out in my brief, Senator. 

The Cuairnman. Yes; | have vour brief here, and, without objec- 
tion, it will be placed in the record at this point. 

The brief submitted by Mr. Cushner follows 
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The case of the independent aluminum extruder through its organization the 
Aluminum Extruders Council, aside from its vital production capacity as it relates 
to the vast defense production program, is grounded upon the provisions of th 
Defense Production Act, which ec itains sections deliberately designed to protect 
small and nie dium business, to the end that their efforts May be er listed within 
the vastness of 





the defense production progran 
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members.”’ Indeed ‘“‘large business enterprises’? were handsomely accommodated, 
which is hardly the case for ‘independent small, for medium” enterprises or ‘‘for 
trade-association members’’ on any existing “business advisory committee’’ in 
the aluminum industry. At no time was any representative of the Aluminum 
Extruders Council given an opportunity to be heard or invited for consultations 
or for the presentation of any facts or figures which might assist in an impartial 
promulgation of such orders. It is a matter of record that consultation with 
industry was confined to the few large aluminum prime fabricators, such as Alcoa, 
Reynolds, ete. This is a policy which has been adopted, to the date of this writing, 
by the Light Metals Division of the NPA, who had full and complete notice, in 
writing, of the existence of the Aluminum Extruders Council. 

This independent extruders group has continuously petitioned and persisted in 
its right to be permitted to join the aluminum advisory committee, in which sat 
their normally big business competitors. Nothing more than unfilled promises 


and assurances were the fruits of this effort. The prime producers, the large ex- 
truders, and the independent extruders represent the entire prime aluminum 
extrusion field of the country. It would normally follow that the proffered co- 


operation of one large segment, the independent extruders group, would be wel- 
comed by NPA into any fairly and impartially constituted aluminum industry 
advisory committee. What possible reason could there be for this persistent 
exclusion? It is, therefore, with little wonder that limitation orders were issued 
with suddenness upon the unsuspecting independent extruder, while other pri- 
vileged and favored persons or firms were possessed of ‘‘the proper information’’ 
long before the issuance of such orders. This was hardly providing ‘“* * * 
small busines enterprises with full information ° * concerning activities 
of the various * * * agencies under this act * * *’ ‘The apparent dis- 
regard for the interest and protection of small business has become alarming. 

An examination of the facts and developments as they existed at this point may 
prove rather revealing. In the early part of August 1950, long before any of the 
independent extruders had any suspicion of what was in the wind insofar as the 
limitation of the use of aluminum was concerned, Alcoa and Reynolds notified 
members of this Council that they were to be put on allocation and thereupon, 
arbitrarily and without consistency, proceeded to reduce substantially the monthly 
orders of aluminum (billets) placed in advance by the independent extruders, 
despite firm orders which had been placed, accepted, and acknowledged. In a 
matter of weeks thereafter and long before order M-7 issued, further arbitrary 
id inconsistent cuts in allocation to the independent extruders followed. What 
information that should have been equally available to the independent extruders 
was in the bands of the prime producers, big business, which so early began the 


program of strangulation of small business? 





\ further examination of order M-—7, which limits the use of aluminum in 
civilian manufacture, reveals the fact that the prime producers, big business, 
were for all intents and purposes excluded from its provisions under section 26.24 
thereof. The independent extruder was engaged in the manufacture of its own 
end product and to a degree in the manufacture of gray extruded forms and shapes 
The prime producer is exclusively engaged in the manufacture of gray extruded 
forms and shapes plus other gray products, all of which are excluded from the 
limitations contained in the provisions of order M~7. Thus, it is clear, that 
M-—7 was written for the exclusive control of the little fellow, the small independent 
extruder, upon the advice of the existing ‘‘aluminum advisory committee,’ Alcoa, 

teynolds, et al Chis left the field of the manufacture of gray extruded forms 


and shapes wide open. But who had the stranglehold on the supply of prime 
aluminum—billets, to take advantage of this wide open field? Alcoa and Rey 
nolds. Unfortunately, notwithstanding the many protests against the un- 


warranted meager allocations established by Alcoa and Reynolds, which quan- 

ted 1 I tablished | \ i R ld hich q 

titatively could only keep plants going at a pace far below a break-even point, 
t even these allocations, in many instances, were delivered to the independent 


extruders in October and November of 1950. In other instances, some inde- 


penag extruders received nothing in either or both months: others have not 
even vet received their aluminum billets from scrap deposited with Aleoa and 
Reynolds as far back as July and August of 1950 This fact becomes more sig- 
nineant it tne knowledge that the month of November 1950 was the last 
month of unlimited use of aluminum in civilian manufacture. In its search for 
relief, the independent extruder petitioned NPA to permit an unrestricted use of 
imported aluminum We argued that this would hardly affect the domestie 
stockpile, keep the presses of the small plants operating at some degree of normal 


e Government was ready to convert these plants to defense production, 
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and keep prices from spiraling. This met with failure since no action to date has 
been taken on this subject by those in authority. On this subject it would be well 
to read the published brief filed on June 14, 1950, by the Aluminum Import Corp, 
in answer to an application filed by Reynolds Metals Co. and Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp. to increase the import tariff of Canadian aluminum. For sheer 
survival, therefore, this induced a flurry of scrap purchasing on the open market 
by independent extruders who sent this scrap along to Alcoa and Reynolds for 
conversion to billet, which conversion ordinarily requires a period of from 30 to 
15 days. 








In the failure of the independent extruders thus to receive ‘‘a fair share of the 
ivailable civilian supply” plus the unexplainable delay in receiving its scrap con- 
sion from Alcoa and tevnolds, the process of anni allo ot the sma nde- 
pendent extruder was in full swing. Who then was thus receiving or retail 
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tion. This is a factual statement derived from order M-7 which predicates this 
percentage in section 26.21 thereof, viz: ‘‘Purpose and scope: The purpose of this 
subpart is to describe how the aluminum remaining after allowing for the require- 
ments of national defense may be distributed and used in the civilian economy.” 
It is therefore the conclusion that if NPA was sound in the issuance of order M-—7 
it Was virtually saying, “after allowing for the requirements of national defense 
there is 65 percent of the aluminum supply remaining and may be distributed 
and used in civilian industry.”’ To conclude otherwise would be to accuse NPA 
of enlisting unqualified personnel to administer the aluminum fabricating industry. 
When NPA on December 1, 1950, increased this permissive percentage to 80 per- 
cent for January 1951, a similar conclusion was justified by independent extruders 
in accepting orders and arranging their production schedules. It therefore re- 
mains unexplainable that while NPA has increased the permissive use of aluminum 
from its original 65 percent to 80 percent in January of 1951 and 75 percent in 


February of 1951, the process of extermination of the small independent extruder 
keeps gaining momentum by virtue of the extreme inequities existing in the dis 
tribution of aluminum by the prime producers under an avowed Government stated 


policy of equitab distributio Where then was all the virgin aluminum 


going? No one, not even ie Light Metals Division of NPA has vet offered an 


Air Foree and Navy De partment, whose prompt and efficient action on behalf 
and concerned w h the portance of th independent extruders in the defense 
production pieture the only retre ing element in this entire scene, have indica- 
e importance of keeping the presses of the independent extruder operating 

at some ve! so that thev may be available for immediate conversion to defense 
product ! lhev are aware of the fact that it takes over a vear to build install, 
{1 activate an extrusion press To do anything short of this would mean that 
the ndependent extruder! vO a he rut of busit ess 1ong before his facilities for 
iefense productior ere immoned. Aside of the resulting effeet upon the em- 
| } nde; lent extruder just wouldn't be around at that 
time, for he eannot possibly hold his organization together indefinitely until 
} eas conversion can be effected unless he is pr rmitted to continue operating 


at the cost of a trifling fraction of the increasing aluminum supply. Yet even 
\ ! ls Division of NPA. 

Who n is decidi: the policies of NPA for the aluminum industry? Un- 
loubted | business Aleoa and Reynolds, et al for thev already command 





~ 





st all of the defense orders available to dat Have they been affected in any 
way | r the mitation orders thus far issued by NPA? Not one iota. 
Anv theoretical gap in civilian production for them has been more than closed by 
t defense orders they possess How then is small business to survive under 
the cir unces? 
With a process hicl ppears almo as deliberate in its planning as In its 
the independent extruder out of busine NPA is now cor 
a conservation order which encompasses the final extermination of 
4 a lependent extruders on and after April 1, 1951, bv eliminating all use 
of a 1 in civilian produetior In the light of the severitv of such a death- 
jena wrder t hye i nae ndent extr ider nas not evel vet heen invited to 
advisory cor ittee for the aluminum industry, notwithstanding the 
‘ ind a rane to the contrary by the Director of the Light Metals 
NPA. We, however, venture to prophesy that if and when such an 
rdey termination comes, it will undoubtedly exelude some items affecting 
ss It 1 indeed be consistent with past performances. It is 
itural therefore that we, 1 ‘stepchildren’ of the aluminum industry, should 
have gorously injected our protests on the ground that such a move would put 
out of business abi 11.000 units of all levels of aluminum fabrication, throw 
sands of people ¢ ( yor} ninate a lifetime of investments and jeopardize 
roduct »capacit of the extrusion presses of the in lependent extruders so 
ul to defense progra chaos and financial ruin would result in the cases 
ol mat dependent eXtT ley al | would ‘‘tend to eliminate competition, create 
r strengthen monopolies, injure small business, or otherwise promote undue 
tration of ee ynie power in the course of the administration of this act.’’ 
With the pact of the thunderous protests registered by industry against this 
potentia leath order NPA has apparently temporarily withheld its issuance 
It is. however a, foregone conclusion that this order will issue with the same ex 
pl e idenness as that which accompanied those which preceeded it, unless 


) ) ! thorit nterven to prevent it now. 
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his During this temporary respite and with the same explosive suddenness and 

without the slightest inkling of its coming, NPA on Friday, January 18, 1951, 

” issued its scrap order, M-22. The impact of this order has left an otherwise 

"7 vigorous industry limp and almost lifeless insofar as the independent extruders as 

well as other fabricators are concerned. Having been practically eliminated by 
| 


ed virtue of the existing ‘‘inequitable distribution” of bi 
DA survival for the independent extruder was the purchase and conversion of scrap to 





ets, the only means of 


ry keep their presses operating This last vestige for survival has now gone into 
' thin air. There is to be no more purchase and conversion of scrap except by a 
; list’? set forth in this order. What yardstick was used for this prefer- 
| 





yet unexplained. Many independent extruders possess their own bill 
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reviewed. It is imperative that real meaning and effectiveness be given to the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 as regards small business in order that the adminis- 
tration of the act may, in equity and good conscience, be fairly and impartially 
administered to all, both large and small. The Defense Production Act of 1950 
allows for just such a course, viz: Section 708 (e “The Attorney General is 
directed to make * * * surveys for the purpose of determining any factors 
which may tend to eliminate competition, create or strengthen monopolies, injure 
small business, or otherwise promote undue concentration of economic power in 
the course of the administration of this act.’ 

To the end that we may all, without exception, join in unity for the unprece- 
dented task ahead without fear or favor, this record is submitted in the sublime 
faith that in the final analysis justice will be served. 


STATEMENT OF ELTON DARBY, OF THE UNION ALUMINUM CO., 
SHEFFIELD, ALA. 


Mr. Darsy. We manufacture prime, popular-priced aluminum 
windows. Our company began business 5 years ago in a one-car 
garage, two ex-GI’s with very little money, and a limited amount of 
production experience. The product we were trying to market was 
a new product, and it met with some resentment and not too good a 
reception from the builders, architects, and building-supply dealers. 

Today 5 years later, we have 160,000 square feet of floor space. 
Our windows can be found in $50,000 houses on Long Island, as well as 
the low-cost housing projects throughout the country. 

The Cuarrnman. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Darsy. We have approximately 200 employees. Our chief 
competition then, as now, is wood and steel windows. The raw 
material supply is not allocated, and the business that we enjoy now 
we have taken out of their hide, so to speak. They are left without the 
raw material being allocated to furnish their customers. If we are 
knocked out of business now by the elimination of our material, no 
one will be ruined financially, but the dealers and distributors we have 
set up around the country, small-business men and all who have 
spent 5 years trying to merchandise the product did not meet with 
too good a reception at the beginning, will be completely knocked 


out of business. 


. 
\ 
1 
I 


We alone in our company have 600 distributors and dealers, small- 
business men, who depend to a large degree on our product for a 
livelihood. 

The Cuatrman. You make the whole frame, the whole sash out 
of aluminum? 

Mr. Darsy. We make a frame window, to be distinguished from a 
storm sash that goes on a prime window. 

The CHatrMaANn. Everything goes in? 

Mr. Darsy. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. Is there any substitute metal you can use? Of 
course, housing is certainly essential. 

Mr. Darsy. Yes 

The Cuarrman. Windows are essential for housing. 

Mr. Darpy. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. But the question comes up whether other materials 
ean be used for the windows. 

Mr. Darny. Other materials can be used, Senator, but we have no 
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The CHarrMan. Well, I do not think you — move from alumi- 
num to steel very well, nor even to plastics. I don’t know what— 
in my own mind, I cannot think of anything except wood, but I just 
wondered if you had given any thought to substitute materials? 

Mr. Darsy. Yes, sir; we have given thought to it, Senator, but the 
materials we could use as substitutes are just as scarce as aluminum, 
and are on the restricted list 

Senator Tuyr. Your plant would not be equipped to plane and 
join wood to make a window sash? 

Mr. Darby. No. 

Senator THyr. You would have to throw out all the equipment 
you have and start from scratch? 

Mr. Darsy. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. And of course you could not get the materials or 
supplies? 

Mr. Darsy. That is correct. 

Senator THys&. So it is either aluminum, or out of business, or get 
a war contract? 

Mr. Darsy. That is the answer. 

Senator Tuygr. That is the situation in my own State, I know. 

Mr. Darsy. We have tried for war business and met with no 
success. We have tried hard to secure war work since August of 
this year. We have 200 families that have not missed a pay check 
from our small plant for 3 years. Now, 200 pay checks is not much 
in New York, but in Sheffield, that is a lot of pay checks, The people 
when they came with us were unskilled. Now they are skilled alumi- 
num fabricators. If our material is cut off, and we have to once again 
build a new force, it will take us at least a year to get back to our 
present rate of production we enjoy, which is 2,000 windows a day 
how. 

The CHArRMAN. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunr. No questions, 

The CuatrMan. Is your plant capable of converting to war work 

Mr. Darsy. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. It is a matter of getting order 

Mr. Darsy. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. It is generally anticipated that there may be a 6- 
month lag in getting defense orders channeled into small business. 
What would you be capable of doing during that 6 months if yo 
materials were to go olf? 

Mr. Darsy. We would be capable of going bankrupt, Senator. 

The CHairMan. In other words, you cannot stand a 6-month lag? 


Mr. Darny. No, sir: we cannot. If we are cut down to a 6-month 
drag, we will do this. The people we have got to sell our product 
competes directly against steel. They would be completely against 


the nLerey of competiti on fro Mh stee] and wood windows. We would 


lose our key personnel. People cannot wait 6 months for us to get 
omething to do. That means once again it will take a vear to get 
people trained to manufacture windows. 

Third, we will lose a small amount of finan al stabilitv, a growin: 
usIness going’ trom a one-car garage to over ds acres under rool 
that we have been able to build up. Naturally we have not been 


le Lo bank much monev to do that. We nre financially solvent 
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We owe no one. Not only that, but in my opinion, the American 
people will lose a heck of a good product 

The CHarrmMan. That is a pretty good plug. 

Mr. Darsy. I am a salesman, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. I agree with you. I think you are right. We 
certainly hope that something can work out. You were accompanied 
by Mr. Jim Smith. Do you have anything to say? 

Mr. Smrru. Thank you, Senator, no. I think you covered it 
pretty well. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Brant Maynard. 

Mr. Maynarpb. I should imagine your eardrums are pretty well 
beat down bv now. 

The Cuairnman. Your full statement will be printed in the record. 

The statement of Mr. Brant Maynard is as follows: 


A REPORT ON THE DADE COUNTY ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


(Prepared under instructions of the Dade County Aluminum Board of the Miami 


CHAIRMAN AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 





D ( 1 \/ / 

GENTLEMEN: In accordance with instructio ven us November 16, we have 
prepared and attach hereto comprehensive report on the effect of National Pro- 
duction Authority order M—7 upon the Aluminum Industry, Dade County, Fla. 

The report is factua i tatisties are derived n information supplied by 
members of the Dade ( l 1 n ind ry s letter is to be construed 
as apa e repo 

We have outlined in det ethod 1 by I iking the survey upon which 
the report is fo led For the purpose of analyzing and correlating the effect 

NPA order M-7 upon t Dade Count vu im industry, all totals were 
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‘umber aluminum plants, Dade County ineluded in report 76 
Quantity aluminum used in base period pounds 8, 619, 615 
Qua vy aluminum used Ju 1 to Dee. 31, 1950 do 10, OS7, 034 
Perce nt inerease Jul l to Dee ol, 1950, over base period 22 
Number plant \ i l upon aluminum for protit ible 

operatio 58 
Perce i nufactured put whollv dependent upon aluminum O28: ¢ 
Per t of alumint ser »cannot operate profitably under order 


eriene record manufacturing under Government specif 


57 y 

Per D} ( ) 69. 7 

lp area juare feet 1, 929, 251 
Pr: in Benue: 
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i 
| GROUPING OF USERS IN REPORT 


For the purpose of accurate evaluation the responses to all questionnaires were 


r broken down into four groups using in the base period. Group (1) 500 to 4,999 
g pounds of aluminum; group (2), 5,000 to 24,999 pounds of aluminum; group (3), 
: 25,000 to 99,999 pounds of aluminum; group (4), 100,000 pounds of alu: im 
, and over. 
The above grouping as factors are constant throughout the report. 

z labulations and correlations in each group are contained in tables 1 to 24 of 
| this report 
: WEIGHTING 


} Figures are not weighted except estimates of use in the second 6 months of 1950 





: Wei ting Was necessary in column 4, table 3, to determine estimated tota e 
in the period July 1 to December 31, 1950. 
} hese ‘‘no estimates’ were screened and weighted by adding the totals o 
( panies responding in each group, dividing the total by the number of responses 
; and adding the averages to the number of ‘‘no estimates.’’ Onlv bv this method 
could any total use in the period July to December 1950 be determined 
Nov! No allowance was made for the fact that the total use of aluminum 
first 6 months’ period was less than in the second 6 months’ period of 1950. 
TOOLING—RELATED INDUSTRII 
letermine the availability of tooling required by the relatively few firms 
equipped for the purpose, users were requested to supply the names and 
addresses of their suppliers (if anv). A second questionnaire was prepared and 
taken to this group Nineteen such concerns were listed but a majority were 
found to be distributors for northern manufacturers 
Che reports of the machine-shop group are not shown to avoid dist ire of 
their busines Che are. h ver availabl if required by Government 
l islhess. ie@y are, iowever, AVALIADL li requirea »\ w;Overnmel!l 
wencles 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS AND CORRELATION OF ANSWEI ro ()UESTIONNAIR 
BY Dave County ALUMINUM USER 
rr the purpose of analy in depth the answers 1 proper relation of th 
i6 rs of aluminum in Dade County u \ h t ! tl ised | e been 
{ » four roups as follow 
A} } | 
| ip 
> i" 
OTA I bE OF \ M Mot } RIOD 
Question | What was the total quar f alu im by weig! ~ 
1 ir ur plant in the base period January 1 to J 30, 1950?’ 
TaRLE 2 Sho } tota fri ) ’ { ’ D S { 
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It w } observed that 22 companies, comprising 28.9 percent of the total 


imber of fabricators interviewed, use 89.5 percent of the aluminum in the area. 
These quantities are not to be construed as the total quantity of aluminum 


upplied by representatives in Dade County of prime suppliers. 


eme care has been used to prevent overlapping of use; that is that quan- 
ies declared by fabricators (users) did not include quantities purchased from 


her fabricators and/or users in the area 


Che answers were checked and verified and wherever it was found that one 


fabricator bought any portion of supply from another fabricator, the quantity 
Ls ¢ ll ated trom rie otal resu ; 
Che above figures represent an accurate statement and analysis of the quan- 
reported by the 76 users of aluminum Dade County and are as reported 

1 verified | e compal erviewe 


POTAI SE OF AI MINUM, 12-MONTH PERIOD ENDING DECEMBER 1, 1950 


Que on 4 If \ do not e the same quantity of aluminum in each month 
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RELATIONSHIP OF SEASONAL CHANGES TO PLANT OPERATIONS 


Question 3; “Is your percent of plant operation affected by seasonal changes?” 

To this question 64.6 percent of the respondents answered ‘‘Yes’’; 32.8 percent 
answered “No.” 

Analysis of answers to this question show conclusively that plant operations of 
a substantial majority of the Dade County aluminum industry are related to 
seasonal changes. Thirty-two (65.2 percent) of the respondent aluminum 
fabricators give as the chief reason their reliance upon the building, and their 
relationships to that industry, as a principal market; and the reliance of the 
building industry upon the fabricated aluminum products of the Dade County 
aluminum industry. 


-’ An analysis of the response to the question “ Yes” or ‘‘No”’ is shown in the follow- 
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Further detail of the above and other reasons are shown in table 5a on the 

yw pave 

TABLE 5a.—Percentaqe isons given for seasonal changes in plant operation 
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he answers to this question desclose that the break-even point of almost one- 

half of the Dade County aluminum industry is 65 percent of capacity or higher; 

i. e., that a bstantial percentage of plants cannot be profitably operated if plant 
ation is reduced by as much as 35 percent of capacity 

Respondents in this category, 65 to 100 percent, column C, table 6, state that 
their bu is wholly dependent upon aluminum, 

The group classified in column A: 11.8 percent of the respondents who state 
their break-even point is 34 percent or under are companies of which aluminum 
fabrication is a production unit. They are not wholly dependent upon aluminum 

arriving at break-even point in terms of profitable operation his analysis 
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employment in the aluminum industry, Dade County, Fla. 
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niture, are in such great demand that a substantial percentage of the output of 
aluminum products fabricated in Dade County are used in the building and re- 
lated industries. This is evidenced by 
a) The types of aluminum purchased ‘by users from prime suppliers 
shown in table 18. 
h) The pereentage of louvered doors, windows, thresholds, window 
awnings and storm shutters, ornamental work and indoor and outdoor furni- 
re listed in table 19. 





It is further evidenced by the quantities used in the manufacture of jalousies 
yuvers) and doors manufactured of which aluminum is a component part listed 
table 20 Twenty-five percent of the total manufactures of which aluminum 
1 component pat ns entirely of glass jalousies and doors 
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Question 13: ‘ Pleast list any other products you manufactur 
um is & component part. 
TABLE 20 
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5. In terms of percent of capacity, what do you estimate your “break-even”’ 
point, i. e., lowest production upon which there is a profit? percent. 

6. In terms of quantity by weight of aluminum used, what do you estimate 
your ‘‘break-even’’ point? pounds. 


7. Are the estimates in questions 5 and 6 based on cost-accounting records? 
Yes No 

If ‘‘No,” what is your base used to estimate these figures? 

8. Can you continue to operate profitably, producing exclusively the same type 
of products you now manufacture, if your supply of aluminum is cut to 65 percent 
of the quantity you used in the base period? Yes No 

1) If ‘‘Yes,”’ for how | 
b) If ‘‘No,”’ please outline briefly reasons why you will be unable to continue 


to operate 
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as to defense work. Have they appraised your plant from the stand- 
point of how you can convert to war-industries activity? 

Mr. Maynarp. No, Senator; they have not. 

Senator THyr. You have had no questionnaire? 

Mr. Maynarp. We did not receive one. We took it on ourselves, 
starting last August; we had some of our couriers out and they brought 
back word we were going to have war; so we said we had bett 


ready We started this thing, and it actually came to a head with all 
manufacturers in Dade County using aluminum Kvervbod\ 
how large they are. We are not too large, except myself: and, if the 


i 
war is not too long, | would live through it, but I have two i 
partners who will want some food 


Last vear w ised 20,000,000 pounds of aluminum, the 76 com 
panies. We used approximately 2,600,000 pounds ourselves It 
company which was started 5 years ago, approximately, and t! 


we vot started was through the return of mvself and two other fellow 
to Florida after the war. I am a veteran from the Ninth Air Fo 


ind, until | took on some of this weight, | flew a few planes for thet 
But, back to this thing here, first | would like to thank vo 

nen in behalf of the fellows who preceded me here, becauss feel 

you are concerned about our problem. We know vou have shown 


c ] 


every interest possible to make us feel that vou want to se 
through this emergency | want to thank also Mr. Hende 

the rest of vour staff, because thev have been very helpful to us 
We had a meeting last night trying to get up something Ut! 


onstructive 
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in the defense program. We are not going to be able to use those, 
they will fall by the wayside, the employees will have to find some 
sort of work elsewhere, and for that reason they are not going to be 
able to keep them intact. Of course, some single-purpose machines, 
like the venetian blinds, are going to have to be casualties of war 
unless we can come up with something a lot more constructive. 

I think that Mr. Travis brought up one thing. We are not affected 
so much that way because we feel after the first of April we will be 
out of business, and we are going fishing. It is going to be an awful 
close thing, but to have a business that has an inventory, and not be 
able to use him, and get him out so he will be available, but rather 
have it long drawn-out, seems to be a very awkward system, about as 
awkward as | would sit on a saw. 

It is my suggestion that we do operate, those who can, at a survival 
level until the reappraisal has taken place, the reappraisal of needs 
and availabilitv of supplies. Dad used to say that figures would not 
lie, but liars will certainly figure. I have a wealth of things here, 
some of it from various and sundry branches of the Government and, 
believe me, I have not been able to find two that say two and two is 
four and they both agree on it. 

Now, we do know we are at war, and we think the Munitions Board 
has a terrific job todo. We know Mr. Bell and Mr. Lynch there have 
a job on their own They are ina position where they are one of those 
dirty names if they do, and they are a dirty name if they do not; but it 


looks like we could come together by some method and have a more 


equitable basis to work from than we have at the present time. 
That is a vague and general statement, but Iam sure the intelligences 


} 
f 1} 


of all gentlemen concerned there could come up with some sort of an 
answer to help us 

Those are the things which I think are vital to all of us. We are 
| iT) the same boat, and we are anxious to survive. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Maynard 
Are there anv aq lestions? , 


Qi 


Senator Tuyr. | have none 

Senator Henprickson. | have none 

The CHarrman. Mr. Richard Reynolds, president of Reynolds 
Metals Co. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Reynolds 

Mir. Reynoups. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. You just proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD REYNOLDS, PRESIDENT OF REYNOLDS 
METALS CO. 


Nir Reynoups. [ have a long statement here that I may be able 
to shorten. 

The CuarrmMan. It will be published in full in the record, and you 
just proceed. 

Mr. Reynoups. Would 15 minutes be too much, or shall I shorten it? 

The CHatrMan. No, that is all right. 


Mr. Reynoups. Mv name is Richard S Reynolds Jt pre sident of 
the Revnolds Metals Co. 

Fs = } ‘dn , vig is lool oitee +] roble 

1 am pleased to see hat your committee is looking into the problem 
of material shortages which seriously affects the small manufacturers 


in the aluminum industry. As I will point out later, this industry 


SERENE ETIIS 
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has expanded most dramatically since World War II. This expansion 
naturally would have been impossible if the United 

had not stepped up their output. But that was not enough. It would 
have been just as impossible if thousands of small manufacture: n 
this country, along with the larger ones, had not use¢ 


states producers 


parts and products which had previously been made Ol othe r metals 


or materials More production quickly in the United States is 
OMiV ahswel Lo aluminum uses problems bere ana mall, ‘Th 
be don 

All of thes nanulac rers cons ute the m ets, and tl 
mal s, for the bulk of the aluminum produ teynol Ni 
Co ! l | othe { nited States produ I ( er rt \ 
Revnolds Metals see it, this committee’s efforts on behalf of t] 


| bisa 1] ] ‘ { 
QiumMMnuM ManurIactlurers Will help US Thaimtall he markets 
lets Which Wwe her © pecn rvine’ so hard LO «ae ( 1) rit 


World War II. Iam, therefore, grateful for this opportu y top 


pate in hes¢ he irines and to explain what IX nolds \l {ais 4 
lone, is doing, and w I} do about the aluminum shortags 
() omMmpnnv s OWN ¢ 1) ences MaKe U \ \ i ch ( 
serious the plight of an aluminum manufacturer ¢ e wl 
he cannot get enough metal. Revnolds M ls became an alum 
manufacturer 25 vears ago, back in 1926, when we began to roll alumi 
num foil. Som vears later \ arted to roll sheet and rod too, | 
15 vears, until 1941, we were en vy dependent on o le soul oO 
"a" ’ 
ull OF OUr Metal 
lt \ al a rie BI | { \ {| thre pro | il { , 
O| ral I ! | Wo! ( ~ Wpioved I i tO ) 
some of 0 own require eT) In 1Q2g 1940 | 
ame unpossible for u With the Hurope « 
- Pdi li¢ il War ad l ha il 1} COUT SINE rp 
that there should be much more capacit puNnsio 
than was taking prdene Lnabl O persuade othe! LO 
furthye DAansiol Re nold \ietals de il | hy I I 1+ ) 
ipply ~ ‘ 0) } it ne ‘ enpne \ B I 
be o as Well as fin ne for the 1 ) 5. B 
‘ 14 W 1 produ 1) OeCcOoOmMIy ( 
) Ce O11 al itibu Wi LVé peeh DY i 
Tie Line 
Befo li L\ ! tha pha Mt OUl 1e\ lop | Wotu \ ) 
lear one point which is often misunderstood he extent to 
the Government financed these initial producing plants h 
Metals had to borrow the funds required he risk involved 
there had been but one producer in this country for over half a cen- 
ry, made it xtremely a tie ll LO intel Vute dD a 10 | cs 
(Consequently we turned to. the REC Our initial loan 
$15,800,000, but to finance further expansion : requested Dy 
(sovernm { subsequent loan I ased our RkE¢ nae ! 
\ MnNent, LDst puent Loud Lhncrea dl yu rer Wa ) 
546 000 000 These were reg lat colmnmercla wns, dD 
L pe We had to give the RFC a fu 
ant lab iting pla Swe aire i ) 
l¢ { to DD butt Ih reLlo! | I R | 
\ Dee] iu \ Oiled ( 
| wed OU to be a Dit Od io” ! RE ( | 
$46,000,0 REC 
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although our indebtedness has been reduced only $16,800,000, we have 
paid $105,103.000 to the Federal Government in principal, interest, 
rentals, and income taxes. Here is the breakdown: 


1. Total of loans from the RFC ; $46, 000, 000 
2. Repayments of principal $16, 800, 000 
Repay ments of interest _ - 13, 303, 000 
Total of principal and interest 30, 103, 000 
3. Other payments to Federal Government resulting 
irom these loans 
Rentals on leased plant 25, 000, 000 
Federal inco taxes from the time of initial 
oan through 1949 50, 000, 000 
tal of other payments 75, 000, 000 
Total Government receipts from Reynolds Metals made 
e bv these loans L105, 1038, 000 
Balance st owed on RFC loans 24, 200, 000 
From the very start, we have been very bullish about the future of 
aluminum. As a new proauce rr. we recognized that our survival, Ht Bs 


well as our growth, depended on rapid and large-scale development 
of new markets, as well as the enlargement of already established 


markets aluminum. ‘To achieve those conditions, the supply of 


aluminum had to grow as fast or faster than the markets and an 

aggressive policy of market development and promotion had to be 
canal Re lds did all it could hotl ce 

pursued, LC VDOLdS did all it could on both scores, 


Here is our production record: Our first full year of primary pro- 
uction, In 1942, amounted to 57,500 tons During World War II 
uur peak was 82,000 tons. With the leasing of Government war 
ir purchase in 1949, we have been able to step 


> 


up our output each year since the war, from 93,500 tons in 1946 to 


plants in 1946 and the 


216,500 tons in 1950. New capacity now being installed will increase 
the rate of output to 250.000 tons a vear by Julv 1951. and to 325.000 
ms in 1952. In short, our production now is almost three times as 


rreat as it was at the peak of World War II, and next year we will 
reach a production rate four times as great 

Here is a chart illustrating the figures I have just read out, showing 
our production since we began, and the expected expansion are the 
broken lines. 

The three United States aluminum producers are turning out 


100.000 
ns now as compared with 163.500 tons annually at that time. The 


almost five times as much aluminum as was produced in 1939, 


ip] ly of no other metal in this country has shown a comparabl in 


cre Ise during the past decade or since World War LI. 


any shrinkage in production, but rather because the demand is now 
even greater than the very much expanded supply. 

The most important reason for the growth in the demand for 
aluminum by all types of enterprise, small, medium, and big, is the 
elatively low price which has been maintained by the aluminum 
industry of this country. Just before Worid War II, the base price 
of aluminum was 20 cents a pound. Although costs were rising and 


1] 


there was a seller’s market, the price dropped to 15 cents during 194] 


The shortage problern facing us now is, therefore, not a result of 
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the first vear of ow operations as an independent producer. It then 
dropped to 14 cents where it stayed until long after the war. Trans- 
portation and wage increases and the cost of other materials have 
made it necessary to raise the price somewhat to the present level of 
18 cents, which is still 10 percent below the 1939 price. By compari- 
son, the Government index of industrial raw materials prices shows 
that the whole group has risen 275 percent above 1939. In the metal 
2) 


field, the copper price today is 1 percent above 1939, lead is 240 


percent higher, zine 230 percent higher, and steel is 65 percent higher 
\gain this compares to the 10 percent lower price of aluminum, and 
the chart on the board shows the relative prices of other metals and 
aluminum, 

With aluminum relatively cheaper than ever before, especially as 


t 
against other metals, many small manufacturers began to use alumi- 
num aitel the war But price alone Was nol enough There had LO 
be a considerable amount of pioneering and risk-taking in the develop- 
nent of large-volume markets We, as a producer, had to do much 
of that spade work Right after the war we began to make and to 
rv and sell aluminum rooting and siding. It required considerable 
selling by the entire industry, including small manufacturers, through 
a large sales force, advertising and technical literature, to persuade 


ealers to carry aluminum roofing and siding and, even- 


tually, other building materials, including windows 

As the advantages of aluminum as a building material became bette 
known, others entered the field and today there are hundreds of small 
manufacturers and thousands of jobbers and dealers makine and 
selling all types of aluminum building materials, including not only 
roofing and siding, but also windows, storm windows, rain-carrying 
upment, insulation and doors An excellent job is being done by 


} 7 > . j ° } i . ) e : 
this large group in producing and selling these aluminum building 


| 


1 
yopbers and ¢ 


’ 

i 
; 
I 


prod cts 


In many instances, this market development work was costly. 
HLlowever, although it cut our profits at the time, we saw it as a lone- 
term investment in the future markets for alumimum. At one time, 
to show how effectively aluminum could be used in refrigerators and 
deep-iIreeze units, we made some deep freeze units ourselves That 
operation was nevel profitable but it did he Ip to show the refriae ration 
industry what could be done. Consequently, we abandoned the 


manulacture of the fini he | product and now sel] mill products or 
component parts formed out of iluminum LO the manutacturers of 


refrigerators and deep-freeze units 


Re vnolds Metals ls cuilty, therefore, of han mie don Lbs share LO 
timulate the demand to its present proportions by virtue of its pri 
policy and its postwar efforts to promote new uses and create larg 
ma cf “ 


Naturally, having put our time, money, and aluminum into thi 


development of these markets, We are anxious to do evervthing OS 


a I 
sible to prevent their destruction We are convineed that shortag 
ich as those lacing us today, undermine all the cood market deve] 
opment Work whi h has been done in the INGUSLrY, by the Manu 
rers and producers alike There is no question in our mind 
l ] li hie ortages 1f at all possible 
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as possible. All the salesmanship in the world is not going to per- 
turer, or a laree one for that matter, to use 
wtuminum, if he has to run the risk of being starved for aluminum 


Suade a small mManutac 


every other vear. We have this particularly pointed out to us in the 
automobile mdu try where they were making engines ring changes on 
a permanent basis to aluminum and had to stop because of the 


Rey olds Metals did what it ‘ould LO prevent this shortage and is 


‘ ( 
doing all it can to Lit As early as May 1947, we saw the possibility 
of sudden large military demands causing a shortage. So we urged 
the Munitions Board, th much the Industry \dvisory Committee, to 
luminum \t that time there was an oversupply of metal 
on the United States market, much more than the manufacturers 
Cou or the producers could sell Mur inventories were piling 
» tl DO whe -we W yuld have to cut production Th alumi 
Wing process Is a continuous one, 24 hours a day, 365 davs 
\ shut-dow1 5 eOXtre mely co tly and wi steful of materials 
ff power contract limitations, once a plant is shut down 
\ ra considerable period of tim 
) : ) n times of pienty went unheeded and we 
( Vii ¢ rou 1) UUO-pound plant il ANEVIEW, Wash j in 
\ in October 1947, the subcommittee on aluminum production 
( the | vy Ad sory Committee recomme nded Lo the \lunitions 


Boar reat stockpile LuminumM No action was taken on this 


I ) a | ) 
\ third attempt to vet stockpiling against future military demands 
3 mad ptember 1949, when aluminum supply again exceeded | 
At that ie, Reynolds Metals and Kaiser Aluminum 
( i Bo | 1. OOO 000 p ls of lun ma vyeal 
) \ i noth Wi ao 
\ ) { i i I) Sti k pili Ori 1) 1947 and 1949, 
ninum, failed Instead, it how cessary 
{ ! ys aside la quantities of aluminum for the 
s | ! I lr Lav bad ho LALIO! 
| wt il through th period Revnolds Meta 
1 pu 1) ! i) e) pl mductiol \ | 
her hors » cl SDOs ot our pro 
} tha ( ( COnLI WH | 
f ‘ | t} Gov nt plants which w had 
| } ) 1 th . 1) ( ) ic on thre rise and thre prospects Oo} 
hat Reyn id \Ietals Co. has don 
\\ ro hit rodu on 36,000 tons of capacity which had 
I ! { pletion of new power fa lities by the 
' feed lease | 
Government equipment which is making it | 
ns i th capac iv o yu Ark: ns and Cre Ot) 
? i) ( . \ ) th lew QpAcLet \ 1] } Ik D luection 
\\ 1 hecessal arran Tit 3 10 build L re plant 
| ) 1 ( ) 0 » (C0) ton LTLEVULSEL 
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As a result of these measures, Reynolds Metals’ production has 


increased during the past vear from 16,500 tons in January 1950, 
a current monthly rate of 20,500 tons, or 24 percent. By July 19 
production will be 22,000 tons a month, 35 percent more than | 
January. The new Texas plant will enable us to produce 28,: 
tons a month in 1952. or 71 percent more than in January 1950. 
The CaarrmMan. Mr. Reynolds, let me apologize for breaking 


right here, but { am roiIng to have to leave i have an en ragveme 


that | fee] th eo must keep 


| would like to ask just a few questions before I go, if [ may 


then | will turn it over to Senator Hunt senatol hve and Senat 
Hendrickson to continue as they see fit, and to complete the he: 
today 

Without obieetior the rema nde! Ot the Lestimony will ly I 
in t he record As thouch read. 

Nir Rey NOLD ‘Tod: v's aluminum shorta and ws impa 
th 3] yall manutacturer cannot be fully rice stood witho { 
into account the influence of the Aluminum Co. of Canada or 
supply ibua ion her he Senate Small Business Comm 


ognized, back In 1945, that what the \| iminum Co. of Canada 





re¢ 
y ' } 
affected us here. At that time, it held he future 
light metals with reference to interests of s. Ninet 
] ] | 1 
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month since the end of the war but, in addition, the bulk of these 
Canadian exports went to the largest single producer and fabricator 
in this country. 

The experience of the United States Government itself, when it 
recently tried to get aluminum for the military stockpile to meet the 
current war crisis, indicates how uncertain is the supply of Canadian 
aluminum to this country. In August 1950, the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada offered 35,000 tons for 1951 delivery, provided 3-year com- 
mitments to buy much larger amounts were made. Still anxious to 
get all the aluminum it could in 1951 from Canada, in October 1950, 
the United States Government asked for an extension of the offer 
from the October 12 deadline to October 31. The Aluminum Co. of 
Canada reported to our purchasing officials that it would have to cut 
the 1951 delivery from 35,000 tons to 20,000 tons But in December, 
2 months later, it was publicly announced that the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada had increased its 1951 commitments to the British by 50,000 
tons, 15,000 tons more than it offered in August and 30,000 tons more 
than its peak commitment in October to the United States Govern- 
ment 

This preference for the British is basic Canadian policy. The 
aluminum shortage here is far worse than it is in Britain. The best 
proof is the fact that British metal, in ingot, sheet and rod is being 
offered to United States manufacturers at exhorbitant prices 50 to 
75 percent above those charged by United States producers. A 
January 19 trade press report from London reads as follows: 


As far as new metal is concerned the basic position has not changed in any 
wav just recently and although fairly substantial supplies are available to fabri- 
eators the demand for fabricated products is much in excess of what can be 
produced with the raw material available, so that extended delivery delays are 
he rule for practically all the tvpes of produc at the present time (American 
Metal Market, January 24, 1951 


‘here 1s no surplus any where, but they are not as hard pressed 


‘] 
as Um 


ted States manufacturers are for metal to keep going. 


| ' } { i; . { — . , ; ] iful 
in Canada, too, civilian s Ipplies Of aluminum are tar more plentiu 


than they are here. Household foil, the Reynolds Wrap, which we 
put on the market here and on wl h we spent millions in market 
cit Opn | ary il promotion, becam«e 1 lave e among the 
iO WW ( United > Les No CHoOHnO l ! | much 
] WW How here is a New York 
| . 1) ty | n ' \ ( ms 0 . 
) i ) { Or 
\ 
, ( 1) 
Although Britain is m more Government-control-minded than 
our country, it has not found it necessary to have a priority system 
or limitation orders on aluminum such as we have here, indicating 
their situation is not as tight as ou Neither has Canada any 
such con rols or limitations on the eivilian ise of aluminum. 
Another important postwar effect of the Arvida-Shipshaw expansion 
. Canada is that it has been a continuous threat to the independent 


producers of this country, making it that much more difficult for them 
to expand their own capacity. Judge Knox, in his decision of June 2, 


1950, in the aluminum antitrust case, stated that the Canadian 
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company’s “competitive position constitutes a potential limitation 
on the growth and stability of both Reynolds and Kaiser” and later 
added that its potential power “may constitute a hazard of utmost 
danger to the competitive efforts of Reynolds and Kaiser.’”?’ Un- 
questionably, today S snortace would not he with us, or would be much 
milder, if the Canadian Shipshaw deal had not been made. If equiva 
lent capacity had been built here, it would be operating at capacity 
primarily for United States needs. If it had not been built 
there would undoubtedly have been still greater expansion in th 
United State . 


Phe most striking example of how the Aluminum Co. of Car 


1 ! 1 ! 
affects expansion and production im the United States is the « 
Vent ce last August At that time, th re Wi anothe: 
. ! ] | | 7 3 a ! | c ' 
ecret Hipshaw ae il, strikinely paratiel to the ori hai one tT tual 
| ] - ) ' | — y + 4 } 
if} Aug ist LYoU, a in March 1941, the first move wa O oO a are 
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mittee greatly strengthened and improved the Government’s plant- 
disposal program. 1am confident that these hearings will be equally 
beneficial in helping the Government and the aluminum industry to 
solve the problem of the current shortage. 

The CuHartrMan. First let me say with reference to what you have 
said about stockpiling, of course as you know I can bear testimony to 
the very diligent effort that vou and your people exercised back in 
1947, and at other times in behalf of sto kpiling, because as you will 


1] -_ . } y > ] tT ° ’ 
recall, we discussed it on manv different occasions, and we know, too, 
of the utter futilitv of your efforts at that tim: 


] 1 . . 1 4 1 . ° 

As Vou sav now, as & result oi our baVIne failed LO stockpile it then, 
iow when it is so tight, we are stockpiling, and making it even worse 
or these many small businesses who have built up their business on 


i 
1 ¢ ] 1 | = : a x } | } 
the use Of alumimum, Many ol w 1om have been encouraged and helped 


' } 
by your company and other prod ng companies, | presum 
Now you are just getting Wito the Canadian situatiol | have 
id your paper—lI wish | might be here to interrogate you 
’ lar] t} ‘OT l to build ' 
I S) } i parti Ary re) } Droposazl oO uli: A New 
there i re l oo, the manner nl which your company went 
( | { 4 5 tA 
ho ob wav ba in 1940. 1 believe it was. to vet mto the field 
im production. | ow something of the difficulty that vou 
} | , La 4} 1°) . 1 
because then v were LOid that we aid not need 
] 1 oe 17 1 ! ‘ . ie 
tional ¢ ! I iV recolle Onis we had a total prodaduc- 
(} ) { ( yer 
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Mr. Reynoups. Well, of course if we have the limitation order, 
some of them may be eliminated completely, at least we expect that 
certain parts of our production will be completely eliminated. Take, 
for illustration, our Reynolds Wrap, a kitchen foil to cook in and wrap 
things up In the ice box, and SO On. We spent >} or 4 million dollars 
developing it, got it all over the country, and we are surprised at the 





wide acceptance it did get That is coing to be eliminated compl tel 
There are a number of manufacturers doing the same thing Those 
people will be out entirely That is one | happened to think abo il 
Phere Tih) be others that when the order comes will be elimina 
entirely. if not, if they give them 30 to 40 percent, they will probab 
lose money with a slow debt Mither way Ln IM POsit1o 

The onl Wavy Is more p oduction, wna aS QUICK as Poss TbHle 

Phe CuatrMan. What is your policy with reference to the f 
Lors Whom \ uu have been supplving in the pas LI ma 
whatever amount may be available equitably 

Nir REYNOLDS We are trving to distribute it o1 tt 


past usc Now, we hav 7 otten a lot of complain Liat tL \ not 


gone that Dut ePVeryv Time we ret ore we tl LO ¢ CK ) ) 
nave Phat ha been the policy of the comp \ ISOid 

: ; 1 
where we il iree to do it, to base it on th purchase th I 


' 1 
pany made in a prior period 
rysy : , ’ 
‘he ( HAIRMAN Now. VOu not ontv predaduce al MMinumM ) 
also do considerable fabricating, do VOU TOL! 


Mr Ry YNOLDS. Yes, Sir, we are prima ly ra brie 


ators \\ 
into the alum num bu ness to vet a source Ot raw mat 
The CHAIRMAN Yes L remember that ha 1 ) 
Ole Irom tl Ci0\ nm I VOU pied ‘ O ‘ I 
} 
pla ts et th O! i joan 
\ 1 REYNOLDS Ye 
ih ( [Al VIA \WVI | | Wal ted LO } lx \ th \ 
) \ | his Vi ( ec] = 1 Convert \ d) ] | 
) ome of them i tr) i t would be vou hone f ~ ( nad 
plan to take defense contracts of various kinils? 
Nha R YNOI!I \ doll hy how | ) 
n fast enough 
Lhe ¢ IRMAN. No: of co su vet tl 
\Ir Ry YNOLI Th I 
I} rg IRMAN B it here | I L J { 
oO ractinge of some of those product N \ it Vo pian ) 
hannel those subcontra into tl small fabricating bu - 
ISt as Tast as you can 


Mr. Reynouips. We have set up a department in what is call UI 


1 l } 1 { 
parts division, where we have very large presses, and all sorts of roll 


Sree tl os ; - 2 5 " 
equipment where we fabricate We feel that we could fabri 
} 1 1 
parts, and ship them out to any number of smaller businesses to 
] ’ 3 ] ] , 
assemble where there is a lot of hand labor, a lot of super 
ot otf work, \ hnerenas we could do the mass produe on mn } ) 
{ nt ft } . 7 ry | { ry} t} inighine tanche ' | 
it out to these p Ople to pul le finishing touches wh 
| } } . 4 1 : rN 1} ta 1 
nd work come into the picture hey wouldn’t h 


investment in t 
We are doing that under a rocket-fhin assembly program 

1 ' } 
Intend as we get other orders to continue it, and et set up to 


our piant 2s a& mass-proqduccvion plant and send it out, ¢ hie \ 
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' 
' 
the contract or they take it, it doesn’t make any difference to us which 


] 


way it is handled, but we will do the mass production and send it out 
to them for assembly, painting, or whatnot. 
The CuarrMan. In other words, you do have their problem in 
mind? 
Mer Ri YNOLDS. | is to our advantage to do that, Loo. 
The CHAIRMAN. Now, in connection with this additional production 
that Is needed Vou are willing LO WOrK with the Government hh 
Opt Ladi ional Capa v? 
Mi in VO S 1 ¢ Sil 
The CuarrMan. Do vou believi ought to be done in this country 
I i 1 al 
\] ie VO ~ Yes ou | { Phat the eau Ol Lil th 
trouble right now, in our opinion 
Se) [uye. Will you elaborate on that? 
\I s. | would like it very mucl the Senator will let mi 
r} { I (AN. H has that 1 | Lr d 1 His sta nent. 
Senator Ture. In the event he has claborated on that, in the 
repr he could a to have tl est of the report printed in full, 
i ) » We \ i li Ol i aill iu ther 
\ i\ ( \ ht 
( N RK s lw » apologize to you and to 
NI \\ ) ) | \ ( ba \met i and AGE Rhoades oO 
Ka ( la ot gol o be here and hear the 
l , appou ent that [ must keep 
| ) ) LI ( 0 hve nd senator 
Het oO ( O l wanted to 
\ 
\é | i Dp havVIn 
id Oo hat ¢ 
‘) ’ i) il i i) 
‘ | > 
: <s ae _ 
‘ ) ~ 
( 
10) \\ a) 
{ 1 nm pro l ) 
I { yu I ) i 
O i 3 isi That 
~ ) ' (itl \ LI 
) I ) I | 1] | the Go 
} Gel Lia bi netal would 
| ‘ ] or n nat | Wil 
\\ ( Liove 5! it? pal tly to et any 
i ( i CO ) - l s they will give them 
! { | hy ( tem to art b ld ne a 
1) 5 h ¢ ) i ( > ¢ ( herr operation 
ld have been built in the United States, 
re 1 | id had | it here, then our shortag« 
re ( ll ti) | OanY Wi would have 
I SU I l pound ( yuuntry rather than it 
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being in large part, over half the production, [ think, going to the 
British and the sterling block of countries 

Now, we feel that if they take the Canadian and buil 
plant, they are saying in effect, “Well, we will sell it to England, but 
if you fellows will build us another plant, or help us, then we will 


you some for your stockpile.” That is the layman’s wavy of exp! 
i complicated situation the WaV we see If The othe plant ( ne 
the last war wi: built for the purpose of hen pt ere defense or have 


joint stockpiles or let Canadians stockpile aluminum while we 


pile everything else. They have not done any of those things, and 


OuUl (ove! ment Ip to now has not heen st if } 
13 Oty itrle ive heen ly] ) | ed] l] ) 
5 t Vi Ane ha One rone to t ( ( hy 
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Mr. Reyno.ps. I think costly in processing. 

Senator Hunt. But if the submarines shut off your future supply, 
and your present supply becomes exhausted, what are you looking to 
as the future source of raw material? 

Mr. Reynoups. We will have to have defense to get the submarines 
on a long-term basis. 

Senator Hunr. You would not explore or go into the use of this 
anorthosite? 

Mr. Rrynoups. This is just my own personal opinion. I think 
is easier and cheaper to protect the sea lanes, from Jamaica to the 
United States, than it would be to try to develop the use of these 
low -crade ores. 

Senator Hunt. What work have you done on these low-grade ores? 

Mir. Reynoutps. We have not done any except low-grade bauxite 
we have worked on. We use a very low-grade ore now; what used 
to be considered waste material is now exactly what we are using in 


the plant, and I do think that, over a period of vears, the art will be 
such that new types of ore and lower-grade » ore will de used. 
Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question of Mr. 


Reynolds. 

Are you conducting any research in the new processes or develop- 

ents of the low-grade ore? 

"ee RrYNOLDs. No, sir 

Senator Toye. You are doing nothing in that field? 

Mr. Reynoups. Except, I repeat, low-grade bauxite. 

Senator Tuyr. As to any raw ingredients that could be processed 
into aluminum, are you proceeding with any research in that field, or 
are you just taking what is available and proceeding with that? 

Mr. Reynouips. Let me explain again. We are continually using 

wel erade ores, Which takes research to do, but to YO SO far as to use 
some of the ores, clays, for instance, we are not doing that, but we are 
using lower-grade bauxite all the time. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you think the Government should enter into 


; . } if ] } ‘ ] 
that research field to see if it could be developed? 


t 


Mr. Reynoups. That question was asked, and as I recall, we ree- 


} 
| 


ommended, our company recommended against it, and I think the 
! 


other two producers did. We thought it was better to try to obtain 
larger supplies of bauxite, than to search and explore. Our —— 
is exploring and looking for bauxite rather than trying to use the low- 
erade ores. We are doing it in Arkansas, we have been able to step 
up our reserves every year in the State of Arkansas above our uses. 
We feel that certainly as a company it is better to explore for bauxite 
deposits that we know we can use until those are completely exhausted, 

ind then try these lower grades. That is just our thinking. Maybe 
the thing to do is to start experiments on these other types of materials, 
but our opinion is that we shoul | explore for more bauxite. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Reynolds, is it the opinion of the aluminum 
companies that we should just simply build up enough supply to meet 
the emergency situation, and then following this war allow new de- 
velopment, new plants, of which we developed four following World 
War II that have all gone by the board but one, and the Government 
does not seem disposed to do anything about that one—is it your 
thinking we should just try to meet our current need, and then go 
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back to production that would not meet the fifth world war, should 
there be one? 

Mr. Reynotps. If we had any knowledge of what they need, | 
could answer that question better, Senator. We do not know what 
the need is going to be. 

Senator Hunr. Have you had any defense orders as yet? 

Mr. Rrynoups. Yes, sir; we have had a number of defense orders 
About a third of our production—well, it is some-odd percent of our 
total production in poundage is going into defense work. 

Senator Hunr. There is no need crying about water that is over 
the dam, but you are in the position you are in, and so are the other 
gentlemen who have appeared here this morning, primarily because 
the Munitions Board just simply could not see as far as across the table, 
is that not right? 

Mr. Reynoups. Well, I am not speaking of the present Munitions 
Board as it is constituted now, but certainly the Munitions Board, 
as far as the aluminum industry is concerned, was very negati 
minded all during the period from the end of the war up until this last 
change 

Senator Hunt. And there were some commodities, of which t 
had 72 on their proposed list, some other commodities which are in a 


Ve- 


good deal worse position than aluminum. For instance, we have not 
actually, as yet, gotten them to see the light that it does take wool 
to make uniforms to put on a soldier’s back 

Do vou have anv questions? 

Senator Tuyr. No, thank you 
ou, Mr. Reynolds 


Senator Hunr. Thank y 

The next witness is Mr. Wilmot, accompanied by Mr. Wil 
Which one will be the spokesman? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Wilmot will. I will be glad to answi ; 


‘ 


questions Vv hich mav be put 


il i IS POCULITID le 


Senator Hunr. I will remind you that the hour is gettn 
STATEMENT OF DONAVAN WILMOT, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA, ACCOMPANIED BY MR. WILSON 


Mr. Wiimor. I shall make every attempt to be brief 





‘ 

We have submitted a long statement, but if I may, I will1 
a co I S \ of that sta ie 

First mav I say that weleome the opportunity to subm 
ma tlumin this hearin 

Throughout its entire history, Aleoa has primarily bes 1s ) 
of aluminum in the form of pig and ingot and im the form o 
products, such as sheet. plate, foul wire, rod, bar, tube, « ‘ 
fore in rs, and castings Aleo: 38 | cS re | LLL ly few fin shed pro | 
in aluminum, preferring to leave this field to the manv manufae 
of f} isl ] rodueLs mM the ( tr both STi} lI ind lat i 

mi ende 1VOl h n tol ul eneoura ich m ui 
Wn the ul ol alu min ev \ Way possibl Alex 1 h 

3 been that the small users of aluminum will mult 
nd mecreas in Sl Dbecaus then their need ) Ali ) | 
nereases and both benefit. 

During the past 9 \ ‘ars, the numb r of customers buyu 
products directly from Alcoa has averaged betwi 
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thousand annually. f this number, approximately 85 percent ac- 
count for only 10 Rica of Alcoa’s business, so it is obvious that the 
major selling expense and effort are expended to cultivate the small 
manufacturer. The building principle in Alcoa’s sales philosophy 
has always been that ‘‘the small purchasers of today are the major 
customers of tomorrow.” 

As is well known to everyone, the aluminum industry was expanded 
greatly in order to meet the military requirements for World War II. 
lt was widely predicted by almost everyone that aluminum would 
figuratively “be running out of our ears’? in the postwar period. 
Alcoa shared this general apprehension over the ability to develop 
increased uses of aluminum in sufficient volume to permit reasonably 
full utilization of the expanded facilities and at the same time absorb 
the enormous quantities of war-generated scrap. New markets for 
aluminum products, or any other products, for that matter, are not 
created overnight. ‘This meant that every sales effort and incentive 
would have to be exercised to get all kinds of businesses, big or small, 
to use more aluminum than they ever had before and to find new 
people to try it. Here, briefly, are some of the things Alcoa did to 
expand aluminum sales: 

1. It kept prices for all products as low as possible in order to create 
new uses and to influence permanent substitutions of aluminum for 
older and traditionally established metals and materials. At the 
end of the war, for example, aluminum pig was selling for 14 cents 
per pound and ingot for 15 cents. These prices were maintained for 
three full years despite sharp rises in costs and prices of competing 
materials. Constantly increasing costs of materials, labor, and trans- 
portation finally forced the company to raise the prices of pig and 
ingot over the past 2 years until they a anaes 18 and 19 cents 


per pound, respectively. But despite these necessary increases, 
today’s price for ingot is still 5 percent below the 20-cent price in 
effect in 1939. By comparison, official statistics issued by the United 


States Department of labor show that wholesale prices of “all com- 
modities,” as of December 26, 1950, were 228.2 percent of their 
average in 1939. 

2. The company greatly increased its front-line sales force and 
opened a number of new offices at strategic points in order to have the 
necessary manpower required to ‘“beat the bushes for orders’? and 
provide the best possible service to customers. By 1950 Alcoa had 
nearly 60 percent more salesmen than it had in 1940, and was operating 


rom 17 additional office locations. 
3. More than 25 years ago, Alcoa established a division to provide 
customers with engineering service, and after World War IIL this 


division was rapidly expanded. ‘The services of its specialized engineers 
are available without charge to any manufacturer who is interested in 
developing a new product or improving an old product by the utiliza- 
tion of aluminum in whole or in part. These experienced men have 
acquired practical knowledge of the characteristics and special nature 
of aluminum and constantly advise potential users about the alloys 
and forms which will be most suitable for their intended purposes. 

I might say, parenthetically, there are 60 men in that division. The 
men in this division are continually making calls on manufacturers 
located all over the country and arranging for representatives from 
such manufacturers to visit Alcoa’s plants and research laboratories. 
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The records indicate that in 1950 the men in this group made calls on 
more than 1,500 manufacturers, and about 600 representatives from 
such manufacturers visited the company’s plants and laboratories. 
During their visits, these representatives frequently are instructe¢ 
in the proper techniques of forming, welding, and finishing the various 
allovs and mill products of aluminum. The majority of the engine 
service rendered by this division is accorded to small manufactu 


who usually do not have technical and engvimeering departments or the 


ability and resources to obtain them 


t. In order to make its aluminum products more readily ane 
available for anyone who wanted to use them in producing a f ist I 
article, Aleoa greatly expanded its distributor and jobber sales out 
following World War I] Compared to 1940, there are now mor 
» times as many ol these independent eral met varel 
earrvinge stocks ol Aleoa aluminum prod cl 
small concerns Their sales of Aleoa proau hea rowh ral 
SINCE the War, ay my atl least 7 times rreat | yt) } I } 
The number of customers to whom they sell Aleoa products | also 
multiplied considerably; a recent survey among distributors s! | 
that their aluminum sales in 1950 were made to about 60,000 dif] 
customers, While jobber customers are conservatively estin 


number more than 100,000. 
By the verv nature of the business, most customers of wareho 
os | | } 
are relatively small users and the great majority are small 
men. It is quite common practice for small-business men to use tl 
stocks of these general metal warehouses in heu of maintai 
own inventory, with resultant saving in expenses 


furthermore, small quantities of aluminum products eat 


chased from warehouses at lower prices than if ordered rol 
mills Small buvers also are frequently able to obtain helpful 
terms on shipments from metal warehouses which have 


knowledge of the activities of manulacturers 1n their local 
5. Another ste p taken DY Aleoa after World War II was to 
its advertising, publicity, and promotional activities ino! 


acquaint more people with the properties and advantages of al 


and there by encourage them to use more of it Licoa s adve 


program has consistently supported both large and 
turers of aluminum products in their elforts to inet 
‘How to do it’’ motion pictures have been made ar sho 
than 5,000,000 people throughout the country as a Means ol 
oO manufacturers and workmen with the propel 
forming, machining, welding, and riveting aluminum product The 


company has also made freelv available large quantities of technic: 
and educational booklets covering all phases of aluminum des 
fabrication; since the war, more than 2,000,000 copies of such literature 
have been distributed 

The combination of the foregoing moves, plus the early post 
shortages ol competing materials and the pent-up demand for civ 
eoods, brought about a tremendous increase in the number of uss 
for and users of aluminum and consequently in the demand for 
num, The problem facing the industry at the end of the war of how 


t 


to find wavs to absorb thi output of its greatly expanded pl $) 
ingot-producing capacity aS Wel 


Wartime scrap returning to the market gradually disappear 
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markets began to expand rapidly. The upsurge in the use of aluminum 
was so great that during part of 1947 and nearly all of 1948, Alcoa 
very reluctantly had to resort to allocations of its shipments of 
aluminum products because its supply of metal was insufficient to 
meet the demand. 

An allocation system, in effect, is nothing more than the appor- 
tioning among one’s customers, new and old, of a supply of material 
which is less in the aggregate than they would like to have. If any- 
one can think of a situation more painful to a supplier who has spent 
an immense amount of effort and money in creating and building up 
new markets and then is forced to say ‘‘No”’ to customers who need 
more material, Alcoa would like to know what it is. 

As a result of the need for allocations, Alcoa evolved a pattern 
which has been well tested and which it firmly believes has resulted 
in a thoroughly fair and equitable distribution of products to cus- 
tomers. During 1948, for example, when the supply of metal was 
short, Alcoa could have earned a substantial additional prokit had it 

to ignore its pig and ingot customers and fabricate all its 
mill products. Instead, Alcoa shared its available metal 
1 such customers on an equitable basis, and for this fair action the 
commended by Judge John C. Knox in his decision of 

Alcoa antitrust case. 

a resu utbreak of the Korean War last summer, a tre- 
mendous wave of orders engulfed Alcoa from all parts of the country. 
To deal l Ms mat ‘in an orderly fashion and to avoid ine juity 

Alcoa found it again necessary to pul 
‘ginning with shipments in September. 
| should be the first 6 months in 


| 


recent period of record, Alcoa believed 
lv than any 
after 1 ‘stablishment, the 


ements more accurate 
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accumulated and used for granting appeals in hardship cases. No 
matter how good it is, no allocation plan can be operated on purely 
scientific measurement alone, and now and then the inevitable excep- 
tion will be made to help some customer who is suffering an unreason- 
able or unbearable hardship. There is a sympathetic desire to give 
more to a small manufacturer who may be producing a single product 
made entirely or largely of aluminum, His plight is much worse, of 
course, than some of the concerns making diversified products in which 
aluminum may be used only in the production of a few items of the 
total line. However, Aleoa recognizes, and is constantly reminded, 
that an obligation exists with all its customers and that it should serve 
them on the basis of their previously established pattern of purcha 
Alcoa believes that its procedure in allocating metal results in fair 
and equitable distribution of its products to all customers. Alcoa 
allocations to its own subsidiaries are on the same basis 
customers. It is further believed that few of its custome! 
undue hardship during 1950. In that year, shipments 
products were at a high level, particularly in the latter 
year. These heavy shipments were made possible to 
degree through reduction of the company’s inventory 
ments in this period were considerably greater than 


total production of pig and receipts of purchased metal 


Aleoa’s current total inventory of metal has dwindled to 


1 
where the si v situation has indeed become critical 


Obvious , li al as military requirements expand, Ale ral 
primary pig production to fill DO ordet 


] 
In allocations aiuminum 
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products needed for war equipment. An aluminum pig, as such, 
cannot be used by an aircraft manufacturer, but he can make imme- 
diate use of aluminum sheet. 

By stockpiling standard sizes of strong alloy mill products, the 
Government would also be stockpiling vital manpower in addition to 
having a usable material readily available to meet emergencies. The 
vovernmental agencies are giving careful consideration to this sugges- 
tion, but there has been no reply as vet. 

Since the end of World War II, Aleoa has supplemented its metal 


supply by purchasing large quantities of scrap, secondary, and pri- 


mary metal. Aleoa will continue to make every effort to augment 
its metal supply by making acquisitions wherever possible in the world 
market Howe ver, it is expected that the quantity of foreign metal 


offered for sale in this country will not be so great in the future because 
of growing military requirements of all nations for aluminum, 
\leoa’s production of primary metal during 1950 exceeded its best 
previous postwar annual output by more than 50,000,000 pounds, and 
this veal the company expects to produce about 10. 000.000 more 
pounds of metal in its permanent smelting facilities than it did in 
1950 Partly responsible for the increase in production last vear was 
new plant at Point Comfort, Tex., which began operating in Febru- 
ary. This plant, designed to produce 114,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
he power required for alumi- 


pr vear, uses natural gas to generate 
num production. It is the only new aluminum-producing plant that 
has been built in the United States since the end of World War II, 
or indeed during the past 7 vears. ‘The increase in production expected 
this vear will result largely from the expanded output of this new plant 

As a result of arrangements completed with representatives of the 
Government last November, Alcoa is now proceeding with plans to 
expand its present aluminum-producing capacity by 240,000,000 


pounds annually This additional capacity will be obtained by en- 
larging the Point Comfort works and by constructing an entirely new 
plant Work 1S scheduled Lo begin this spring on the construction 


of the additional smelting facilities at Point Comfort, and this por- 
tion of the expansion program is expected to be in partial production 
by March 1952. ‘The site for the new plant has not vet been deter- 


mined, but Aleoa hopes to have this plant built and in operation by 
the middle of 1952 
Not considered in the above as a potential source of additional 


metal for customers is the output of stand-by facilities being reacti- 
vated at Alcoa’s Badin, N. oe and Massena N ee works. The 
additional production from these facilities will amount to about 
158,000,000 pounds of aluminum per vear, all of which is contracted 
by General Services Administration for the national defense stock- 


pile. High-cost electric power purchased from adjacent public utili- 
ties is being used to operate these stand-by facilities at Badin and 
Massena, since no other power is available in these areas. The 


operation of these stand-by facilities is purely an emergency measure 
which Alcoa offered to the Government as a qui k action” plan for 
rapidly building up the defense stockpile. ‘Three days after receiv- 
ing Government approval of the plan, Alcoa turned out its first 
aluminum pig for the stockpile from stand-by equipment at Badin, 
and every effort is being made to reactivate all these facilities as 


j 1] 
QUICKLY as possibie, 
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Alcoa is glad to describe what it has done with respect to its facili- 
ties since the end of World War II to meet the growing demand for 
aluminum and aluminum products. 

In order to be in a position to provide its present and potential 
customers with a greater quantity and wider variety of high-quality 
aluminum products Alcoa embarked on a& progralM afte! World War 
II to improve and expand its facilities, and since the end of the wai 
Alcoa has spent approximately $300,000,000 for this lnprovenne 
and expansion program, and during the next few years large additional 
expenditures will be required in order to carry out the 240,000,000 
pound program of expansion requested of it by the Government 

One of the major wems of cost in Aleoa’s post 

new Texas smelting plant already u 

irease production of aluminum, las 

SA the idle, war-built smelting plant 
company’s older plant at Massena, N. ¥ 


these plants tre now Paplraly Deine reactiv: 


‘quick action’ emergency pian to obtain adalt 


] | 
national deltense stockpile 


Following Isa brief review of some of the othe 
nents in Alcoa’s $300,000,000 postwar building program 

Facilities for the production of aluminum sand and permanent-n 
castings were improved and expanded at existing foundries in ¢ 
land, Ohio, Detroit, Mich... and Bridgeport, Conn. A hew 
casting plant was built at Hillside, , hear Chicago, to serve 
erowing Midwest market, and die-casting facilities were improve 
an existing plant at Garwood, N. J. 


" 


Additional equipment lor rohing alumin lI 
Edgewater, N. J., plant, and a new foil mill was 
enn., works An extrusion plant at Cr 
had built and operated during the war { 
purchased from War Assets Administration 
cable plant was built at Vancouver, Wash 
far western markets for thes products. The |: 
ture Was tor a new rolling mill near Davenport, lowa, 
produce wider wna longer HlumMinum shi Lt and place than aul 
aluminum mill in existence. 

These expanded mCcuitles, AS W || as nume! is othe 
wnd additions that have been made throughout the company’s 
scope ol operations, have all helped Ale 
with increased amounts of aluminum pi 


a tO SI pply its custon 
} ae 


rodaucts im a wider rance 
sizes and of higher quality. But even more important now 
existence of these facilities provides America with improved add 
tional sources of aluminum products in event of all-out war. 
Senator Tuyr. I would like to ask Mr. Wilmot what would 


the effect of the contemplated death-sentence order, insofar as 
would affect your employees? 

Mr. Witmor. The death sentence? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes 

Mr. Witmor. You mean the prohibitory order? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes 


Mr. Witmor. Well, that is very diffi 


Of course, our mills are so designed that \ 
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alloys for war purposes rather than the common alloys, which are 
used in peacetime. 

It would not affect us anywhere nearly to the same extent as would 
be true of these small manufacturers, our customers, but we feel very 
keenly, and it is certainly our hope, that some means can be found to 
keep these people alive. 

Senator THyr. Have you had an opportunity to sit in and help to 
appraise the over-all situation, and to try and allocate the materials, 
and to allocate the metals in such a manner that we wouldn’t cripple 
or destroy our domestic production, and domestic processing, and still 
at the same time get the military needs for stockpiling? 

Mr. Witmor. We have had many conferences with NPA during 
these occasions during which those matters were discussed. When 
it was first oe that there might be this prohibitory order, we 
urged that it not be done without extremely careful consideration. 

Senator THyr. Do you care to make any comment simply of what 
has been done and what has not been done? 

Mr. Wi MOT No: | tl ink not We ret to this. Senator: There is 
certainly inh inadequate supply of aluminum for a full-scale peace 
economy, plus the military requirements, and plus, now, the addi- 
tional requirements of the stocl piling, and hence that all merely 
means that the civihan people can’t have so much aluminum as they 
would like, and as we would like to see that thev have. : 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. That answers my question 

senator Hi NY Micht | ask vou wha is the soure of your ore 
Is it foreign. domestic. o1 both? 


Mr. Wivmor. | would turn that over to Mr. Wilson, if I may, 
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Senator Hunt. Do you know whether or not much is being done to 
expand the supply of domestic low-grade ore—much research develop- 
ment? 

Mr. Witson. I am not sure that I understand your question, to 
expand the supply, or do you mean to make possible the utilization of 
other materials? 

Senator Hunr. I didn’t ask the second, but I would like for you to 
address yourself to both questions, increasing the supply through yout 
natural processes of research ,and through your engineers, geologists, 
and so forth, and then improving the method of manufacture of your 
product from these low-grade ores. I would like to have you address 
yourself to both questions. 

Mi Witson. My answer t » both questions is that tl re has been a 


great deal of work don is far as 


t 


expanding the supply, that 
inerely a question of endeavoring to locate additional quantith 

material that already exist. That has been done. The Bureau 
Mines did considerable work on it during the war. We in Aleoa ha 


‘ a°4 ' 
done some, We recognize large quantities Of low-gract 


are now suitab] for the manufacture of alumni 

used in the smelting of the aluminum. The utilization of those 
grade bauxites has been made possible by a process developed 
early in World War II by Alcoa research, and was incorporat 
alumina plants built during the middle and latter part ol World War 
II, and those processes have been somewhat further improved so that 


ed in 


1 


even lower-grade bauxites can be used, and are being used now wher 


never before thought possible, 
Senator Hunr. In the event of your foreig 
] 


ae 4 i ] 1 1 } f 
or e irery stopped Vou Would be able 


e to tal 
ores, and continue to make your product? 

Mr. Witson. That is corre CU. On the other hat 
portion of your question, a great deal of work has 
utilization of aluminus materials other than b: 
over practically its entire existence, certainly ovel the 
of its existence, continuously performed research in an 
work out economical processes that would permit the us 
aluminus materials. 
What do you Know about the ore ki 
thosite 

Mi TLS l am not qualified from a tee hnical poimt of 
speak aut ‘itat vely on it. Senat On the other hand. | 


f, ’ ais 
little about it, 1 reneraities, and know that from a techn 


l 


| 
lf 


point of view, alumina can be produced 


rom anorthosite of an entirely 


satisfactory quality for the production of aluminum. ‘The question, 


LS | know it, In connection with anorthosite. Is the economy of utilizing 


that material for alumina, and that in turn would depend principally, 


according to my limited understanding, upon the value of what woul 
be the byproduct from the processing of anorthosite for alumina; t] 
byproduct presumably being a satisfactory base for cement, Portlar 
cement. But to produce a ton of alumina from anorthosit« as 
understand the process, would require the processing of about S Lol 
of material, eight times as many tons of material as it does to pro 
it from medium-grade bauxite, so that inherently 1t seem 
noneconomical 

senator H NT You ret a byproduct of cement from 


{ 
l 


oft 
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Mr. Witson. No, Senator; there is no byproduct of any conse- 
quence, so far as any value from the process of bauxite is concerned. 
We are producing from bauxite a byproduct, gallium, which has very 
interesting properties, but as yet we haven’t developed any market 
for it in any quantity, but speaking by and large, there are no valuable 
byproducts from the processing of bauxite for alumina. 

Senator Hunr. Just 1 minute, gentlemen. Mr. Henderson wants 
to ask you a question to clear up a matter 

Mr. Henperson. One of the previous witnesses raised a question 


your statement on page 6, the second paragraph. You say that 
: 
i 


ound it necessary to put an allocation plan into effect begin- 
| 


ith sh pments in Septemb r’ Chey claimed that that vas 


August 

Do you want to comme 

Mir. Witmor. Mv recollection is at it was actually September 

Mr. HrNpDERSON Further, it wa decide 
j ] » “1 


period should be the first 6 months 


Mr. Witmor. Yes 


Mr. H 


d that the base 


wot allocations 


consisting of 


the formula 
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Senator Tuyr. The statement will be laid before the reporter, who 
will incorporate it in the record as though you had read it 
if you want, you May comment in 
addition 


and the nh 


whatever Manner you wish in 


Mr. Ruoaprs. Thank you, sir. 
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NPA and other Government agency personnel are fully qualified as 
to ability, but these staffs as presently constituted are limited and 
therefore swamped, and are thus unable to give industry problems the 
time and attention they deserve. 

Senator THyr. Have you been contacted by any of the Federal 
agencies to seek suggestions from you how we may proceed with the 
allocations in order that we do not cripple domestic functions, and 
still meet the military needs? 

Have you had any criticisms of how it has been handled to date? 
What we are endeavoring is to wipe out what might be just sheerest 
misuse of materials that they have acquired under their orders and 
under their supervision, or materials left unused and apparently 
forgotten 

Ir. Ruoapes. Any advice we could give them in that respect 
Senator, I should think would be determined by what the military 
demands are. We have no knowledge of what the military needs are, 
and the military needs are the fundamental basis on which we receive 
an allocation of DO business, which is a defense order. 

Now, | think it would be presumptuous on our part, without full 
knowledge of the military program, to dictate or suggest to them 


how this allocation could be better handled 

Senator Tuyr. You couldn’t dictate, of course, but you could 
always suggest. 

Mr. Ruoapes. Not without the knowledge of the military require- 
ments, because that is a fundamental basis of this allocation program. 

We have attended meetings; | have attended meetings with NPA 
as a prime metal producer, and we have been told as restricted infor- 
mation the amount of material they want to put in stockpiles, 


aluminum, either in the form of pig or some other form, we hope, 
semifabricated 

Senator Tuyr. And then you are supplying, of course, some under 
Federal orders and others to your customers? 

Mii RHOADES. That is correct 

Senator Tuyr. Now, how do you handle the allocation of this mate- 
rial to vour customers? Do you do so on the basis Ol per ent of their 
previous contracts? 

Mr. Ruoapes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Tx That is how vou do handle it? 

Mr. Ruoapes. That is correct. 


Senator Tuyr. So that if you had Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones pur- 
chasing from you, and you had received an order from them, and your 
records indicate they had been doing business with you over the past 
{ or 5 years, their orders would be filled in the percent that you had 
available to allocate to the domestic user or processor, and you would 
treat ever\ body alike? 

Mr. Ruoapes. That is our policy. 

Senator Torr. So Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones would 
their order in view of the volume of the business they had transacted 
with you in the past. 

Mr. Ruoapes. That is the basis of our policy 
tion of our available metal supply. 

Senator Tuyrr. Do you recognize any new purchase orders that 


come in from a new processor or fabricator? 


ret a percent of 


( 


for equitable distribu- 
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Mr. Ruoapes. We have. It isn’t quite so simple as you state it, 
but you are 99 percent correct, and you are entirely correct in a 
general way, but we have 750 or 1,000 customers, and we allocate our 
metal by districts throughout the United States, and we give each 
division some authority, because he is familiar with the peculiar prob 
lems of the small customers in his particular area, and we feel that he 
is best able to try and keep everybody happy within the limitations 
of the metal available to him, without making any great exception to 
the general policy. 

For instance, during the year 1950, subsequent to July 1, when 
were on an allocation basis that was instigated on our own before tl 
Government program came in, we sold 30 additional customers aft 
July 1, 1950 up t » January 1, 195] The total amount of metal tha 
these 30 customers received from us, over a period of 6 mo! 
little over 660,000 pounds , 

Senator Tuyr. What percent of vour total produ 

Mr. Ruoapes. That would be roughly 2 or 3 percent 
of about 3,000 pounds per customer, pe r month 
were helping a { the small people—maybe 1 
the general policy ut we felt at it would 
and conseq 
enator ‘TH 

Mr. RHOADES ' 

Senator ‘TH You are not 
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to make a contribution to this fundamental problem that is facing 
us now, which is a scarcity of primary metal. In the latter part of 
1949, and the early part of 1950, we increased our primary aluminum 
eapacity from 256,000,000 to 300,000,000 pounds per vear, or a 
20-perecent increase. We started last vear, in August, and will have 
completed by February of this vear an additional increase of 40,000,000 


pounds of primary aluminum production, which represents an increase 
12 to 14 percent We also have or are necotiating with the Gov- 
| 200,000,000-pound aluminum capacity 

still going on, and we hope that 


1 : 
Ul ah proceed and 
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Today it is doubtful if it could be obtained under 10 cents, an increase of 60 
percent. Plant and other costs would also be higher today. 

There is still an opportunity to establish new, independent, effective, competi- 
tion in one of the most monopolistic industries in the United States. This oppor- 
tunity should not be lost, because it may be the last chance whereby competition 
may be infused. It should be done promptly and before relative costs of new 
plant capacity get too far out of line with those of existing interests. 

Chairman Cellers summarized the aluminum supply situation on Monday as 
follows: .. 

CHAIRMAN. To recapitulate, by the fi half of 1952 the shortage over-all 
ver 600,000 tons, and that shortage would grow progressively worse every 


will be « 
6 months there alter, Is th it correct 
Mr. MARLET? 


We state here on record that we continue t for ‘tification of any eco- 
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materials, with the attendant expense, perils, and uncertainties of foreign control, 
mining, and water shipment during time of war. 

The only raw material that the present industry as it is now constituted can 
utilize is what is known as bauxite, supplies of which are virtually exhausted in 
this country. ‘Therefore, from a national-defense standpoint, it is elementary 
sense that a substitute raw material should be developed with such adjustments in 
processing as are necessary 

Such a substitute raw material is available in unlimited iantities throughout 
the United States in the form of anorthosite and cl 
ment aid make the industry entirely independent of foreign sources. Moreover, 
there is situated at Laramie, Wvyo., a Government-owned $4,500,000 semicom- 


ay, Which could with Govern- 





mercial, experimental piant w! nh Cal be placed in ops ration within a few months 
to demonstrate the economic feasibility of a process to ut ( 1ese Vast resour 
of domestic materials 

We address ourselves, then, to the following questior ior an valuation of the 
national risk involved, should the Government elect to ignore the use of this rem- 
edy in the emergency now existing: 

(1) Does the aluminum emergency, which shocked our Armed Forces in World 





War II, still st today? 

2) To a large extent, the aluminum emergency during World War II was the 
result of German submarine action against foreign iImportatio of bauxite Is 
it true that Russia has more and better submarines than the Germans had, and 
that additional methods have b hn pe rfected to deny us access to 1 port 

5 Lhe iast en ( \ } ( nplit it i pv Gaer i! nit ( 1 \ 

Is Russia wesker or stronger in this respect, considering her domination of certail 
labor unions? 

1) Do these aluminum emergencies result from a planned monopoly by the 
industry? 

5) Is there a reasonable chance of producing a statisfactory domestic substitute 
for bauxite? 

ANSWER I 

As for t luplicatio ot e World War I « rgen¢ lu ! re 
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war crisis: Ten years later the Alu m Corp. of America, 
( 1950, inserted an ad in New York papers, promising plenty of 
aluminum for everyone ro our Government we report,’ said the ad, ‘there is 
plenty of aluminum for any announced military progra 
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» short of aluminum that the Agriculture Department has ha 
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Concerning this point, Dr. R. S. Dean, in his report of November 28, 1949, 
Aluminum Requirements in a National Emergency, stated: 

“In World War II the War Production Board estimated requirements after 
1943 at 14% million tons of metal annually. Actually the coat was cut according 
{o the cloth, and a peak production of only 920,000 tons was reached in 1943. 
Failure to meet the War Production Board requirements by 1943, followed bv a 
owering of the requirements alter that date, did not represent an overestimate, 
It represented, rather, a failure to produce as required. ‘Training planes had been 
made of wood or done without. Less adequate materials had been used in many 
places. By the time the cloth was available the suit had been, perforce, cut from 

lequate materials.”’ 
interview with Mr. Richard 8. Reynolds, Jr., president, Reynolds Metals 
d a member of the Munitions Board’s Advisory Committee, by the editor 
nited States News and World Report (January 5, 1951, edition, p. 38), 
vnolds was asked, In the last war, we needed about 2 7 billion pounds 
the |} f our military effort, didn’t we?’ Mr. Rey- 
The Navy and the Army designed 
it for aircraft and closely allied 
there are | n 1 n this program which have been 
last war. I they haven’t ! tarted in production. 
Vi juiries we g and the thin s they Sa \ they're using it for, 
requirements are | ” Mr. Reynolds added that compared 
lirements present Unit States capacity mily 1.5 billion pounds 


hat a total of only 2.5 billion pounds is ing planned, whereas it is 


5 billion pounds will be required in any all-out war. Further, 
idustry’s capabilitv for expansion of exi g plants is not in as good 
it was during the last war. 
ds reported from Washing ! 1 ber 23, 1950, that: 
I being placed 
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From the above evidence, it seems that there can be no question but that 
Russian submarine strength is vastly greater than was that of the Germans during 
World War II, capable of imposing tremendous damages on our shipping. Added 
to this is the threat of attacks on our merchant fleet by guided bombs and rocket 
weapons from the air, and the placing of mines by submarines and air to deny 

ports for the loading and unloading of critical cargoes. Compare this combi- 
nation with what the Germans had only in submarines and what they were able 
to do with them alone. ; 

In the face of such a formidable threat to American shipping in any all-out 
W =, which appears imminent, it would be foolhardy to impose upon our Navy 
and Air Force the terrific burden of ' protection needed to get these aluminum raw 
materials to our sl! , When a substitute material 
is readily available within our own 

Again, on December 27, 1950, Fulton Lewis, Jr., reported from Washington 
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iores, if thev could get through at 


borders 





on this s ibje ct that 

‘We have to build airplanes to lick Russia 

‘Also, we have to build up ‘the gigantic aluminum stockpile so that we can keep 
on buil lca them after the war starts. Industries making nonmilitary civilian 
goods of aluminum already have had their supplies drastically curtailed 

‘The tragic part is that there is no need for any of it. 

‘Russia has a growing pack of snorkel submarines which, come a real war, 
— hit American shipping a lot harder than Germany’s U-boat commanders 
ever dreamed of. And when the pack strikes we are going to be short a lot of 
eal war materials, including aluminum. 

‘Hardly a merchant seaman alive will ever forget what the U-boats did to 
American ships bringing bauxite up the coast from Dutch Guiana. Bauxite is 
the ore from which aluminum is made. 

The Germans blew so many of these ships out of the water that the Govern- 
rted scratching the crest of the earth here at home to find a substitute ore. 

‘A substitute was found in Wyoming, an ore known as anorthosite. The Re- 
onstruction Finance Corporation in 1943 loaned $4,000,000 for construction of an 
anorthosite plant near Laramie, Wyo. The Bureau of Mines and other experts 
said the anorthosite substitute for bauxite would make good aluminum and that 





its supply was unlimited This is important, in view of the snorkel pack we 
ar he B on our sea coast 

‘The Bureau of Mines already has reported to Congress that the anorthosite 
process is feasible The National Security Resources Board is trying to stock- 


pile strategic metal and almost everybody admits that the bauxite supply will 
drop fast when and if the snorkels start shellacking our Dutch Guiana shipping 
anes Yet nothing is done 


‘It will be interesting to see how man Vv ee age r bure ‘aucrats, now experting 
cal 
K 


on the situat on, will be visible when and if ie snor blasts our bauxite supply 
out of the water and we have nothing left but a praver.’’ 
NSWER III 
In anv consideration of the relative streneth of fifth-column activities of the 


Germans during the last war and of the Russians today, the nature and effective- 


ness of economic warfare should be briefly dealt with 
In a 300-page book published in 1950, entitled ‘‘All Honorable Men,” Dr. 
James Stewart Martin describes how the giant German industrial and financial 
combines subsidized Hitler and the Nazi military machine on the one hand, and 
on the other hand conspired to weaken Europe and America through favorable 
‘tel agreements in preparation for world conquest; incidents of how the United 
States acually aided the enemy in wartime under the provisions of ordinary com- 
mercial agreements and what happened when the interests of businessmen, whose 
paramount concern was ‘“‘business as usual,’ conflicted with United States war 
aims. Dr. Martin was special assistant to the Attornev General of the United 
States from March 1942 until December 15, 1945, and later served as chief of the 
decartelization branch of the military government in Germany. He stated that: 
As we worked on the search for bottlenecks in German production, we began 
to find a close relation between international business agreements for the restric- 
tion of production and the kinds of products which were especially critical in war- 
ime. The trouble was that these international arrangements which pointed up 
the importance of certain commodities in the German economy had also resulted 





in restri ion of pr due on in the United States, 
These business arrangements operated at focal points where it was possible to 
tur mm and off ema ilves econon pip ! It was not long before we 
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found that the arrangement of valves and pipelines was a two-way affair. Our 
elation at the discovery that practically all of Germany’s fine optical glass came 
from one factory, the Schott Works at Jena, was counteracted by the discovery 
that under the same working arrangement only one such factory of any importance 
existed in the United States. The pinpoint for bombing in Germany could be the 
blueprint for sabotage in the United States, 


‘But sabotage in its literal sense was not the point As our piecemeal report 
stacked up a picture began to emerge of an enemy that did not need the service 
of trained, professional spies and saboteurs sy agreement between German and 
American producers of magnesium—needed for aircraft—production it 


United States before the war was limited to no more than 5,000 tons per vear. 
In contrast, Germany in 1939 alone used 13,500 tons and during the next 5 vears 
consumed magnesium at the rate of 33,000 tons per vear Here was a case wher 
American ‘business is business’ men had, knowingly or unknowingly, helped 
German firm to close some valves over here, with far more effect than the eight 
saboteurs could ever have achieved even if they had been all 
utmost Plants which have never been built are more dead than plants which 
have been bombed. A bombed plant may still live in its bluepr 

the trained labor force that n operating it As the evidence piled up to 
show German success in negotiating restrictive arrangements, the contra 
between the limited possibilities of cloak-and-dagger sabotage and the greater 
possibilities of safely negotiated business arrangements became more and mort 
heavily underlined with each passing of the black marias under our windows. 

‘“‘We had started out to get a picture of our military enemy and had found a 
much bigger enemy, of a quite different sort from the popular picture of hobnailed 
Nazis with guns and tanks.”’ 

On the other hand, Russia’s method of waging an economic war against the 
United States is of another form, but just as effective, if not more so. The 
methods used are quite well known, such as cornering the world market on suc! 
critical materials as manganese, cobalt, wool, etc., and at the same time obtaining, 
through agreement from our allies and through United States exporters, consider 
able tonnages of these same materials needed for her war machine The obs 
intent, of course, is to restrict American production in much the same manner a 











it was done by the Nazis during the last war through international busine 
agreements. And any United States policy designed to ignore a domestic sul 
stitute for bauxite will most surely aid and abet such an intent 


There has been widespread publicity of communistie influence in our labor 
unions concentrated at key industrial centers where it would be possible to ‘Sturn 
on and off the main valves in economic pipelines,’ and also in the waterfront 
unions where imports could be seriously interfered with. Added to 
notorious fact that Russia has concentrated subversive infiltration of Latin 
America on the Canal Zone, inspiring the Panamanian Government to repudiate 

agreement permitting American bases in the immediate region. Editorial 
page, Los Angeles Examiner, January 5, 1951.) 

As early as June 12, 1950, Se Owen Brewster announced that from an 
nterview with Richard C. Patterson, Jr., American Ambassador to Guatemala 
there was considerable Communist action in Guatemala in an effort to establi 
a western base on the North American Continent to be used as a fueling station for 
submarines. Similar activities of infiltration for the purpose of control have bee 
reported in other Pan-American countries and in South America 

Pinkerton’s National Detective and Guard Service, Los Angeles, report that 
although they have been furnishing guards for shipping concerns on the Pacific 
coast for the past 50 vears, the International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (Harry Bridges) has forced them out of this picture through well 
organized union maneuvering, with the result that the guards previously furnished 
by Pinkerton and other concerns are now being furnished and dispatched direct 
from the ILWU hiring halls. 

The Pacific Maritime Association reports that communistie influence on the 
waterfronts is without doubt now retarding shipping activities to some extent 
and, should any all-out war break out, its well organized minority would probab! 
be able to shut off port activities to a standstill. 

Victor Riesel in his syndicated column of January 6, 1951, discusses the Phila 
delphia-Chester Communist section, the world’s second heaviest war product 
center, by saving that for 25 vears the Communists have been busilv engaged 
setting up party apparatus in this key industrial center, and goes on to say 

‘There, an activist from Baltimore, by name of Maynard, told the comrade 
that the time had come to finish kicking the anti-Commies out of the AFL Inter- 
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national Longshoremen’s association in Philadelphia and replace them only with 
rusted’ party members. He said that it was the party’s duty in waterfront 
unions to re t members and help seize other unions He finished his report 
by saying t the Communist Party was very successful on the Philadelphia 
waterfront and it was only a matter of time before they had complete control of 
the do here (Philadelphia 
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From the above, it is quite evident that the aluminum emergency in the last 
war and at the present time is a very definite result of a planned monopoly with- 
the United States and of cartel agreements with foreign countries. While it 
is true that the Reynolds Metals Co. and Henry J. Kaiser have e 





tered as ‘‘com- 











petitor nevertheless, t result ( vy an oligopoly (a market where there 
are only a few sellers ady competition has not been promoted but, rather, 
communitie ot interest have He cle veloped, as In the reel an | rubbe r industries, 
with tacit or secret agreements as to market policy. 
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Canada by Alcoa’s sister, Alean, or in the United Stat: and through time 
suming negotiations with various government agencie with the result that some 


of the contracts are not now even signed 





As for Alcoa’s continued attempt to control the portion of prod 
for this emergency, Drew Pearson recently reported ember 27. 1950 ’ 
a secret deal has now been made between the United States and Canada to « 1 
Canadian aluminum production at the expense of aluminum mi n the 1 
States, following urgings by Alcoa that the Government buy more alun 
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a semicommercial plant to produce alumina from clay in South Carolina In 
that letter I outlined to you the over-all bauxite-alumina situation and explained 
that we feel essential to develop semicommercial wnts processes to produce 
aiul 1 irom bauxite materia 

Since the the proposa the Monolith Portland Midwest Co. to build a 
pliant » produce betwee 60 and 75 tons of alumina per day from anorthosite 
and lime ven is been caret y reviewed and approve by the Aluminum and 


Ma im ID on and by the Operating Committee of the Mineral Resoure 
Coordina Division of the War Production Board 

We, therefore, now recommend that the War Department arrange with the 
Monolith Portland Midwest C« » build a plant at Laramie, Wvo., with a capacity 
of 60 to 75 tons of alumina per dav at a approximately $3,885,000.’ 

In the memorandum of September 3, 1943 \Ir. A. H. Bunker to Mr. Charles 
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ABSOLUTE REQUISITES 
I 


On the basis of present American productive capacity of only 750,000 tons per 
annum, it is of course essential that a huge expansion will be required to meet 
present war aims for aluminum. Government planners have in process programs 
at this time to double this capacity, although it appears that most of the expansion 
will be installed in British Columbia to the detriment of the United States economy 
and security, where, being concentrated at one point, it will be more subject to 
enemy bombing than the widely dispersed plants in the United States. In any 
event, most experts who have studied this subject agree that capacity should be 
increased to something like 2,000,000 tons per vear to be in a safe position, and 
this to be done in the United States rather than in Canada Dr. R. S. Dean, 
eport, November 28, 1949, Aluminum Requirements In a National Emergency 
and Mr. Richard 8. Reynolds, Jr., president, Reynolds Metals Co., and member of 
the Munitions Board’s advisory committee, United States News and World 
Report, January 5, 1951 

Such an expansion program will involve the expenditure of many millions of 


3 


dollars and from 2 to 3 vears’ time, all of which indicates that a most expeditious 





r 


J 


decision should be made by the Government and the industry to proceed there- 


With at once 


In addition to the necessity of the above expansion of plant capacity, an ade- 
quate stockpiling program of aluminum metal should be instituted immediately 
to provide a 2-years’ supply until the bauxite substitutes, clay and anorthosite, 
can be turned into aluminum oxide. This would mean a much heavier cut into 
civilian demand, but would be cheap insurance against our importations of bauxite 


being it off 


rH! PRESENT L\LUMINUM INDUSTRY 


For the most part, all bauxite imports are controlled by two North American 
companies, the Aluminum Co. of America and the Aluminum Co. of Canada, 








which npani Henry J. Kaiser Co. is completely 
lependent upor ng under a 17-vear contract whereby 
the co Ipany ag ll of its requirements. The Reynolds 
Metals Co pr mited domestic source, the exhaustion 
of which will force it to an attempted use of Jamaican bauxite. This material 
contains considerable monohydrate, which will require much research and develop- 
me vork to enable its use in present processing facilities \ process for its 
reatm¢ as not vet bee! itisfactorily perfected 

In point of fa e Jamaican deposits nor their amenability to treat- 
ment are as well ¢ 1 as are these factors in the case of domestic anorthosite 
ind clays (Dr testimony before the Committee on Interior and 


Sist Cong., Ist sess., on bills relative to the National 








Mine » to August 5, 1949, p 214 

Mr. Richard S. Reynolds, president of Revnolds Metals Co., in the January 5, 
1951 edition of United States News and World Report, states that the controlling 
factor as to increased aluminum expansion is bauxite, which is very tightly held, 
that the only feasible foreign bauxite available to anvone other than Alcoa and 
Alear in the Caribbean (Jamaica), and that European sources are too far away. 
further, that it is very difficult to get this bauxite in the Caribbean 

Aleoa’s attitude in this is clear shown by the Columbia University Press in 

ODOLY 


have provided a pringboard for concentration of control in 
: igh aluminum-bearing minerals are plentiful 

Lower grade bauxite and clays cannot be used in the Bayer process, which 
requires high-alumina, low-silica oré 

Not only are concentrated deposits of high-grade bauxite necessary (for the 
Baver process), but it is desirable that they be found near the surface ~ 

Although it would be wrong to say that Alcoa cornered the bauxite supply of 
the Americas, Alcoa was able to corner high-grade, domestic, American deposits 
and to exclude other interested parties from certain South American mines. 
From 1896 to 1939 Aleoa mined about 85 percent of the bauxite produced in 
Arkansas, sole important domestic source 

Aleoa hs mported about two-thirds of its requirements from Dutch Guiana, 
where it produced virtually 100 percent of the bauxite mined and, until 1928, 
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when alcoa transferred its British Guiana holdings to Aluminum Ltd., it produced 
100 percent of the bauxite output in that area 

From 1918 to 1933 five separate organizations endeavored to acquire bauxite 
deposits with a view to engaging in the manufacture of aluminum Not on 




















these organizations ever succeeded in entering the industry and not one of the 
has been shown to have been able to acquire any domestic bauxite deposit 
\ considerable part of the testimony and argument i the 1937 a 
wainst Aleoa centered around Alcoa’s contention that there was an a pole } 
of bauxite in the United States available to potential competitior al t 
Government's opposite contentior But when Alcoa was countering a 
that its purchases of foreign ore lands had a monopolist ntent | 
asserted that these acquisitions were merely att« Inpts tO supplement an inadequate 
lomestic supply This implies, however, that Lome leposits 1 i 
» Which Alcoa or anyone else could turn for more ba te 
Aleoa acquired bauxite lands in southern Fra rou i bsidiat | 
lu Midi, organized 1911-12 and also used \frican bauxite 
Later A 1 organized bauxite subsidiaries in Yug ivia and bought uy 
properties Italy In its world-wide sear for ore, Alcoa si expedit 
Ira Italv, Yugoslavia, Russia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, India, and A ‘ 
Its cl acquisitions weve! ere made British and Dut ( na 
Ban Was dl vered in Bri sh G ain 1912 { A a ned 
‘ itors to find and claim land here By 1914 e Mer ic | 
Woodburn, Mas O er vi Southern Alu Co., a Fre I 
confi witb Alcoa scouts \n agreemé us reached for a te rary pal 
hip, which terminated by a contract of nber 3, 1914. Merrimac sold 
British Guiana interests to Aleoa return for cash and for A aS Promise ) 
supply Merrimac’s chemical need With bauxite for 50 vear il a spe Ll pI 
| ree ( 1eE Dau xite prope! es i] ne the Der rara | Ver j ut I 
leased fror he British and Colonial governme | \lcoa B 1928 
Demerara Bauxite Co., Ltd., an Aleoa subsidiary organized in 1916, held 24,816 
acres with an estimated content of 16,500,000 tons of bauxite \leoa conte 
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On October 19, 1942, Drew Pearson commented that 
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Mr. I. W. Wilson is still Chairman of this Industry Advisory Committee on 
Aluminum Production, which Committee still continues through his influence to 
give the death sentence to projects such as this. 

Perhaps, it will take a congressional investigation to remove the serious impedi- 
ments created by this monopoly in order that the American public can be pro- 
tected with a source of raw material’so vital to the defense of the Nation. At 
any rate, if the public were to have a first-hand knowledge of this situation, 
perhaps some progress might be made. 

Senator Tuyre. That ends the hearing, and there are no scheduled 
hearings for the future. 

[ thank all of you patiently sitting through the long lunch hour. 

lhe meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1:35 p. m., the meeting adjourned.) 
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